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FAIRY FENELLA. 


AN IRISH STORY. 


V. 


THE NEXT WEEK. 


THE parish of Ballyshandra was stirred to its very centre. .So 
many strange and wholly unlooked-for events had taken place in 
the course of one short week, as to employ every one’s tongue and 
thoughts. First and most interesting of all the subjects of dis- 
cussion was the dreadful death of poor Mr. Sinclair, and the 
sudden stop to Miss Fitzpatrick’s wedding; but some of the 
gossips, especially the fairer portion, liked nearly as well to discuss 
their rector’s engagement to Miss O’Hara. This wonderful news 
was imparted to the Castle party the day after the picnic, and 
when a thing was once known in the Castle, it did not long 
remain a secret. Indeed, Mr. O’Hara himself, after drinking his 
sister’s health in precious dry champagne from the coollest depths 
of his cellar, went forth to oversee bis workmen, and thus ad- 
dressed them in the jubilation of his heart: 

“Work away, boys! Miss Mary’s going to marry Mr. Oliver, 
a parts I won’t give you all a right spree on her wedding- 

e men received his news with cheers of delight. 

“Good luck to Miss Mary, an’ good luck to his reverence too !” 
cried they. 

Miss O'Hara was a great favourite: The people would not 
have rejoiced had she been leaving the parish, but she would be 
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as completely their own property as ever; her time, her services, 
her money would still be at their i so they were able to 
cry “Good luck to her!” from sincerely glad hearts. 

Within the Castle there was great talking over the delicious 
news. It would be hard to tell how Miss Allen and her nieces 
discussed it. No mocking now at Mary’s Greek studies, her self- 
denial at meal-time, her deference to her dignified lover's 
crotchets; even Mr. O’Hara confessed that these things had not 
been thrown away. Mary was too happy to be angry at the jokes 
which were circulated at Mr. Oliver’s expense; she would, how- 
ever, have had a busy time had she resented them, for the atmo- 
sphere of the Castle was favourable to jokes. 

The Lodge party were spending the evening at the Castle in a 
quiet way some days after Mr. Fitzpatrick’s return from the south. 
Mr. Oliver had paid his usual visit earlier in the day, so that Mr. 
O’Hara, much to his own satisfaction, was able to joke Mary 
unrestrained. His daughters giggled at each fresh ebullition of 
his not very original wit; and Mary, seated between her compeers, 
Miss Allen and Aunt Harriet, looked very modest, while like 
them she plied the accustomed needle, but who may tell what 
rosy hopes she sewed into her coarse seam. 

“Isthat your wedding-gown, Mary?” inquired her brother. 

“QOh no, John; this is a flannel petticoat for old Pegg 
Lowry.” 

“ And why, for pity’s sake, do you waste your money on that 
old harridan ?” 

“Tt was not my money, John, dear. He bought the flannel, 
and asked me to make it.” 

The pronoun “ he,” when used by Mary, invariably meant Mr. 
Oliver. 

“Have you heard that poor young Sinclair is still in the 
country?” asked Aunt Harriet. _ 

“Indeed? I fancied he went away on Friday, when Mr. 
Fitzpatrick shut the door in his face.” 

“Qh no, he is lurking about the woods for a chance sight of 
Geraldine. He saw her for a moment yesterday when she was 
walking in the avenue with James and Lucy on their way from 
church; but he had scarcely taken her hand when James gave 
the alarm that Mr. Fitzpatrick was coming, and Captain Sinclair 
had to retreat into the plantation.. Geraldine was conducted 
home very unwillingly, poor girl, They say the old gentleman 
watches her closely.” 

“ How in the world do you know all that, Harriet?” 

“Qh,” cried Aunt Harriet, laughing, “ you make me tell upon 
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myself. Sarah Jane heard it from M‘Pherson this morning, and 
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when she began to retail his gossip to me, I was too much inte- 
rested in it to silence her as I should have done.” 

“Many a scolding she gives us for gossiping with the servants, 
Mr. O'Hara,” put in vert Roby. 

“ And quite right of her, Miss Reby. Your aunt’s far too kind 
to you.” 

“ But, you see, she does it herself.” 

“My pity for Geraldine must be my excuse, child.” 

“You need not excuse yourself, Harriet. It is well known 
that aunts may do things which nieces must not dream of—eh, 
Miss Reby? That Sinclair’s a determined fellow, he'll obtain his 
interview by hook or by crook. Did you hear where he spends 
the night?” 

Hg No, the servants are too cautious to tell. I confess I asked 
Sarah Jane the question, but she declared she did not ‘know. 
There have been very stormy scenes at Finn Hill of late. We all 
know how obstinate Mr. Fitzpatrick can be when he takes the 
notion. The turmoil has frightened Mrs. Fitzpatrick almost into 
hysterics several times. But she is too weak, poor lady, to have 
much weight either way.” 

“ You have no pity for weakness, Harriet.” 

“T don’t think I have, Mrs. O’Hara, and neither have you in 
your heart. If Jane or Carrie there were in difficulties, you'd 
protect them like a hen fighting for her chickens.” 

“ And has she nothing to say on the subject ?” 

“T am told that she sometimes sides with her husband and 
sometimes with the young people, for James and the girls are 
banded together. The last speaker can always bring her to his 
side. They say it was a terrible pity of Geraldine when her 
father told her.she must not marry Captain Sinclair. Those girls 
are fragile. I should be afraid to cross her much if I were her 
father, M‘Pherson says she is wandering about the house looking 
exactly like a ghost.” 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick’s a hateful, cruel, unreasonable man,” burst 
forth Josephine. 

“Gently, my dear; the marriage might bring her untold 
misery. She could never be sure that her husband and children 
might not turn out mad like that poor fellow at Finn Hill the 
other day. For my part, I don’t blame Fitzpatrick for putting a 
stop to the match.” 

“Oh, Mr. O’Hara! he’s spoiling two lives; doing a certain 
mischief by way of preventing a possible mischance !” 

“You are young, Josephine; older people, who know more ot 
the world, think very differently. What says your mother?” 

Mrs. Drummond, for once, needed no prompting from her sister. 
. 
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“JT should never give my consent to such a thing,” said she, 
energetically. 

“ And you, mamma?” 

“TJ,” replied Mrs. O’Hara, “am on Mr. Fitzpatrick’s side also; 
though I pity those poor young creatures more than I can say.” 

“ Aunt Harriet is for all that’s sensible and disagreeable, of 
course,” said the girls. 

“ And quite right she is too,” from Mr. O’Hara. 

“ Such a pretty fair bride she would have made,” sighed sen- 
timental Miss Georgie, “and Captain Sinclair so handsome and 
merry. You none of you pity Aim half enough. Young men 
are often driven to wild courses by a less disappointment. A 
gentleman once told me that half the drinking and gambling in 
the army arises from something of the kind. He said we ladies 
have a great deal to answer for,” continued she, giving to the 
memory of “the gentleman” a little sigh, which she intended to 
imply a great deal. 

“ io has not spoken yet; she surely thinks Geraldine should 
be constant to Captain Sinclair?” said Josephine. 

Now, Mary was genuinely romantic, and had she been left to 
herself would have supported Geraldine’s cause with the youngest. 
But she had heard Mr. Oliver’s opinion; he did not quite approve 
of Geraldine’s conduct, so Mary hesitated, and at length said: 

“She owes a duty to her father. I cannot approve of dis- 
obedience.” 

“Mary, Mary,” cried all the nieces in concert, “you are a 
recreant, Mr. Oliver has been tampering with your opinions. 
It was only yesterday you said nothing should make her give 
him up.” 

“1 am very sorry for them, my dears, but he thinks Geraldine 
will have more real peace of mind if she resigns her own will in 
this instance. He says it would be a miserable union; their lives 
would both be spent in fear, and he advises Geraldine to let those 
who are wiser decide for her.” 

‘“‘ Bravo, bravo, Mary!” cried her brother, rubbing his hands 
delightedly. “You are at least consistent. I overheard you 
telling Oliver that women are not able to judge dispassionately, 
and that it is their wisdom and duty to let men guide them and 
decide for them. Geraldine should let him decide for her—eh? 
You said woman’s part is submission, and Oliver quite agreed.” 

“Mary, you recreant, how shameful of you! Surely you did 
not say such a dreadful thing?” from the whole party of ladies 
old and young. 

Mr. O'Hara was enchanted at the storm of wrath he had 
aroused, and kept smiling to himself while the eleven ladies 
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yociferated. In truth, he was employed in elaborating a bon-mot, 
which he presently whispered into his daughter Kate’s ear: 

“ Mary has caught a bear, but she'll never make him dance.” 

Kate appreciated his mild wit so keenly that she wriggled about 
in her chair in convulsions of mirth, but to the solicitations of the 
rest, “Tell us what papa said,” she only shook her head and 
wriggled the more. 

“What M‘Pherson told Sarah Jane was perfectly true. Cecil 
had arrived at Finn Hill the day after his seh aa funeral, but 
had not been suffered to set his foot inside the house. James 
knew where he was, and had taken charge of several notes to 
Geraldine. The poor girl was in the dining-room with her 
parents and James and Lucy. Mrs. Fitzpatrick lay on the sofa 
crying quietly. Mr. Fitzpatrick paced up and down the room 
with a frown on his face, pausing at each turn in front of Geral- 
dine, who, nearly as white as her dress, leaned against the side- 
board. Lucy and James had each a book, but were not attempting 
to read. 

A great change had taken place in Geraldine since the wedding 
morning. Her blue eyes were swollen, and had dark circles 
round them ; her rosy cheeks were grown pale; the plaits of long, 
fair hair looked as if they had been wisped up by trembling 
hands through the force of habit, just as the white muslin she was 
accustomed to wear each evening had been tossed on careless of 
effect. While she was speaking she kept twisting the emerald 
ring round and round upon her finger. 

“ Papa, surely you will let me see him? You can’t be so cruel; 
just one sight of him for pity’s sake.” 

“T tell you, no, Geraldine. One answer should be enough for 
you. What do you want to say tohim? That you'll be a good 
girl, and do what I bid you?” 

“No; that [ll wait for him twenty years, if necessary. I'll 
wait for him till you get kinder. I'll never, never give him up.” 

“You foolish, wilful girlk A nice life you’d lead if I were to 
yield to you!) Why, he might be turning mad on your hands— 
wey cutting your throat or his own.” 

“Father! what do I care? I’d risk it for the love of him,” 

“You must be mad yourself, Geraldine; that’s the only way I 
can account for such obstinacy. Should you like to hand down 
a curse like that to your children?” 

“Tshould not care, only don’t drive him away. I shall die, 
Papa, if I may not see him, and promise to be his wife some 

ay.” 

" You shall not be his wife, you undutiful child. I swear it 
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And then poor distraught Geraldine was fain to shut her ears 
to the volley of wicked words he poured forth. Scenes such as 
this had been of frequent occurrence during the last few days, but 
Geraldine had not always been so defiant. She had wept and ap- 
pealed to her father’s pity at first, and tried to melt his heart by 
tender words; but when these failed utterly, she began to show 
him that she too could be obstinate. 

She loved Cecil with all the force of her nature. It was a true, 
deep love, such a love as would not spring again, should she live 
to be a hundred. While her father raved and stormed, she laid 
the hand wearing the emerald ring against her breast, where was 
safely hidden a little note from Cecil, imploring her to keep her 
iuliins open that night, for he was resolved to climb the ivy 
pillar and get near enough to speak to her. She was longing for 
the time to come; it was hard work to exist until then. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick continued his walk, frowning more than ever. 
Geraldine was silent for a time, but at length she burst into a flood 
of tears, crying out: 

“Oh, mamma, help me! Dear mamma, intercede for me. Don’t 
let papa treat Cecil and me like this. ur lives will be spoiled. 
Oh, mamma, do say a word for us!” 

Poor Mrs. Fitzpatrick was not able to do more than falter: 

“T have asked him, Geraldine, and it is no use whatever. My 
dear,” turning to her husband, “ pray consider what you are doing. 
Don’t be so hard upon poor Geraldine.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Emily. I heed the clack-clack of women’s 
tongues no more than the buzzing of so many flies.” 

His rudeness reduced his timid wife to silence, and Geraldine 
turned hopelessly away. 

The sisters were shut into their room, listening for the rustle 
and crackling among the ivy branches that would tell them Cecil 
was near. Geraldine was very restless, pacing about the room, or 
leaning far out of the window to listen. 

Re Lucy; it is such a pity of us! Such a great, great pity 
of us? 

“ Yes, yes, dearest, that itis. Oh, that I were able to help you.” 

“ Surely there’s no harm in seeing him to-night. I owe a duty 
to Cecil as well as to papa, don’t I, Lucy? But I wish Mr. Oliver 
were not against me.” 

The expected rustling made her pause and lean breathlessly out 
of the window. 

“Geraldine, Geraldine,” whispered the voice she loved so well, 
“are you there?” 

“ Yes, love, I am in the window. Oh, take care! Don’t stretch 
so far over; you will be sure to fall,” 








“I fear I cannot reach the window, but I must at least take your hand.”—p. 163. 
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“T fear I cannot reach the window, but I must at least take your 
hand. Bend a little further towards me, Geraldine. There! that 
will do.” 

“ Oh, Cecil, do take care. I am sure that ivy must be brittle. 

So the sorrowful interview began, as was but natural, with her 
fears for his bodily safety, and it was only when she was accus- 
tomed to his perilous position, and observed that the great ivy 
bough seemed tolerably firm, that she was able to speak of their 
sad condition. 

“ Oh, Cecil, how unhappy we are!” 

“We need not be so any longer, my darling. I come here to- 
night for the sake of settling the matter. It depends on you 
whether I leave Finn Hill a proud, happy man, or the most 
wretched dog alive.” 

“ How does it rest with me, dear?” 

“ Don’t you understand? I want to carry you off with me at 
once. M‘Pherson will procure a car for us to be ready at the gate 
to-morrow night, and you can slip out to me quite easily. When you 
are my wife your father will have no further authority over you. 
You must obey me then,” with a feeble attempt at a laugh. 

“Yes, dear, but in the mean time [ must obey my father. 
What does the Bible say? Mr. Oliver r 

“Oh, hang Mr. Oliver! a miserable, canting old woman. What 
right has he to interfere?” 

“He is so good, dear Cecil, and I’ve been accustomed to mind 
what he says all my life.” 

“Your mother would not say me nay. She is on our side, I 
know,” interrupted Cecil, going off on a new tack. 

“Yes, she is very sorry for us, but she can’t do anything with- 
out papa, and just think what he would make her suffer if I were 
to run away with you. Poor mamma! Oh, Cecil, it is not to be 
thought of.” 

“ Geraldine, I am afraid you are a heartless girl.” 

“Lucy, Lucy, come here,” called Geraldine. Lucy was on her 
knees at the furthest corner of the room. She felt that her whole 
family sorely needed God’s help and blessing. “Lucy, he says 
I am a heartless girl because I won’t run away with him at once. 
Am I heartless to him ?” 

“No, no, dear,” said the younger sister, soothingly. 

“ Now, sister Lucy, is it not her duty to come with me?” 

_ “As to that, Cecil,” said Lucy, slowly, “I cannot decide what 
is her duty. I decline to give any advice, for my own mind is 
completely confused; but, whatever happens, I shall be a true 
sister to you both.” 


“Geraldine, I love you madly.’ 
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“ And I, Cecil, love you far better than my life.” 

“ Then there is no barrier—no difficulty. Come with me, my 
darling.” 

“ T cannot,” 

“Oh, Geraldine, is this your love? I have lurked about this 

lace for nights like a thief. I have crept into the poorest houses 
for shelter, all for your sake, and you will not risk anything for 
me.” 

“T would risk my life cheerfully, Cecil. But how can I re- 
nounce my duty——” 

“Tf you send me away hopeless, I shall go mad.” Then 
suddenly remembering what his words implied, he cried, in 
great distress, “ I know your reason now. You are afraid of me, 
Geraldine; that is your real reason.” 

“Qh, no, no; I assure you it is not. [’'d marry you most gladly 
this moment if papa would only consent. Lucy, speak for me.” 

“ Indeed, Cecil, she is telling you the simple truth.” 

“ Then, Lucy, try your persuasion.” 

“It is of no use, my love,” said Geraldine, gently but resolutely. 
“T will not run away from home.” 

“Then I have no more to say,” cried he, losing patience. 
“ Good-night, Geraldine.” 

“Stop, stop, Cecil.” 

* T shall come back to-morrow night: that will be my last visit.” 

The ivy-bough rustled as he began his descent, and poor 
Geraldine called after him: 

, 4 You must be starving, Cecil, and I forgot to offer you any 
ood. 

“Oh no, I am not starving. ‘The poor people in the village are 
kinder to me than you.” 

He was gone, and Lucy’s powers of soothing and comforting 
her sister were greatly tried. How the latter got through the 
next day was a marvel to herself. At one moment she resolved 
to yield, and follow him to the very ends of the earth, but the 
next instant her natural timidity, inherited from her mother, 
aided by her reverence for what she supposed to be her duty, 
made her determine to withstand his supplications, no matter 
how terrible it might be to do so. She kept very quiet all day, 
she was so much afraid Mr. Fitzpatrick should guess that Cecil 
was stillin the country. As for Cecil, his day was longer still. 
Fortunately the weather was fine, and he found a mossy recess in 
the depths of the wood, where he lay all day smoking, and brood- 
ing over his troubles. He had a supply of oaten cake and a 
couple of hard-boiled eggs, which Mrs. M‘Pherson gave him as he 
left her house at five o'clock that morning, before any one in the 
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country was astir. The wood-pigeons cooed over head, and the 
cuckoos perched very near his lair, and rabbits nibbled the young 
grass at his foot. It was a still retreat. 

Many a pipe did he smoke, revolving many a sad thought the 
while. He was impatient of his destiny. He had been so happy 
and fortunate up to that fatal wedding-day, and now within one 
little fortnight a thick cloud of perplexity had hidden the sunshine 
of his life. He did not, however, even yet despair of bearing off 
his bride. Geraldine was very timid, and at the same time 
resolute, but his strong love must prevail; and many a moving 
entreaty did he prepare, while he lay there in the solitude of the 
wood. 

Night came, but his entreaties were unavailing. 

You cruel, cruel girl, I was right when I called you heart- 
less. You are sacrificing yourself as well as me, for you know you 
will not be happy when I am gone.” ' 

“T know that only too well, dear.” He had urged everything 
he had thought of in the wood, but Geraldine still flatly refused 
to leave Finn Hill with him that night. “IfI will not do what 
I believe to be wrong for your dear sake, I certainly will not for 
my own,” continued she, sorrowfully; “ but give me time to try if 
I cannot prevail upon papa to consent, that I may marry you as 
happily and willingly as 1 would have married you on that fatal 
day. Ishall succeed with him yet. Six months hence he may 
treat you quite differently.” 

“Six months!” said he, getting angry. ‘*Six months may 
seem short to your cold heart, Geraldine, but it will be an age to 
me—long enough for me to go to the bad altogether. You need 
not be surprised if you hear of my ending like poor Henry. 
Poor fellow! Maybe he is well out of his troubles.” 

“ You are trying to break my heart,” sobbed Geraldine. 

“No; I am trying to put things before you in their true light. 
You say your father might be brought to yield, but you know 
very well there’s little hope of that, and you condemn me to what 
is worse than death. Women are 50 selfish.” 

“No, no, Cecil; but women look forward more than men ; 
they remember that certain consequences must follow their actions. 
Darling, do have patience. Wait for me for six months, if you 
love me. Promise to come again in six months’ time.” 

But he could be obstinate too. He assured her she must 
decide on going with him at once, or give him up for ever, And 
a very painful scene ensued, ending in bitter crying on her part, 
and passionate upbraiding on his. Lucy was not at hand to soothe 
them, and whisper patience, alas, for them! and their dispute 
ended in regular ped is Cecil went away in a passion, declaring 
he would never return. Then Geraldine called after him: 
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‘Come back, and I'll do all you wish. Have pity, Cecil.” 

But he was gone! His poor bride’s cries could not reach him; 
the ivy pillar was empty, and Geraldine was leaning against the 
window, in a fuinting state, when Lucy re-entered the room. 

“ What is wrong, dear?” asked the tender sister. 

“Oh, Lucy, he is gone. I shall never see him more. It was 
cruel of me to drive him away. I shail never see him more! 
Send James after him; tell him [ll do all he wishes. 

Her agitation was extreme; it made her so incoherent that it 
was with difficulty Lucy made out the meaning of her abrupt 
sentences. 

“Go, Lucey; send James after him. Why are you delaying ” 

Lucy was afraid to leave her, and some time passed before she 
went to rouse James, and despatch him on his errand. James 
was reading in his room. 

“Who is there?” he called, startled by her furtive knocking at 
his door. | 

“Tt is I, dear; don’t be alarmed. I have something important 
to say to you.” 

What behest. of hers would he not have obeyed? He joined 
her immediately in the passage, and they walked softly away 
from the neighbourhood of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s door. 

“Then she has absolutely refused to go with him? I should 
greatly fear the consequences to him, Lucy.” 

“Oh, James, why?” 

“ Because he is not quite to be trusted when he is angry. But 
I shall go down to M‘Pherson’s at once, and see what I can do 
with him.” 

“Take care, lest papa hears you unbar the hall-door.” 

“ Never fear; I shall manage it.” 

Lucy went back to her sister, filled with sorrowful forebodings; 
but she could not hint any fears to her. Daylight came, but no 
James. It was between four and five o’clock when he returned, 
saying that Captain Sinclair was gone, whither the M‘Phersons 
knew not. He bid them good- -bye, and told them he did not 
think they would ever see him again. 

Lucy, who hearing James’s step upon the stairs, ran out to 
meet him, was in great distress at this realisation of her anxiety. 

“ Dear James,” said she, “how is Geraldine to be told this 
sad news? What chall I do for her? My heart is very heavy.” 

“ My own good Lucy. 

And the lad slipped his strong arm round her little waist, while 
something very like a tear elistened for a moment upon his long 
curled eyelashes, but he made no further reply. 
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VI. 


THE BURNT PICTURE. 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Lucy were in the book-room, or the 
morning-room, as it was often called—a room given up to the 
irls and their young friends, which their father seldom entered. 
t was lined with immense oak bookcases, filled from top to bottom 
with rare old books, the admiration and delight of James and 
Lucy from their earliest childhood. Here also was the little 
‘yale and the easel, with an unfinished water-colour drawing of 

ucy’s standing upon it, covered with a cloth. It was six months 
since she had even raised the covering to look at her picture, and 
some weeks longer since she had worked at it last, for she had 
intended it as a wedding present to Geraldine—an ornament for 
her happy new home. 

It was winter—a bleak cheerless winter, wetter and darker 
than ordinary Irish winters, which are all dark and gloomy 
enoygh; and the damp was clinging to walls and ceilings, hanging 
like a heavy pall over Finn Hill and its wide extent of boggy 
land and plantation, and drip, dripping from the gaunt laurels 
close to the book-room window. 

The two ladies sat shivering over the fire, the elder enveloped 
in a thick grey shawl, Lucy had been reading aloud, but the 
novel, though fairly amusing, was unable to distract their pre- 
occupied thoughts, and it had nearly fallen from her hand, while 
her grave eyes were fixed upon the fire in a sad reverie. Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick broke the silence, by saying : 

“ Lucy, I wish your papa would let me take Geraldine away 
somewhere.” 

“ Ah, mother, dear, that ought to have been done long ago— 
months ago.” 

And Lucy re-echoed her mother’s sigh. 

“ Well, dear, I spoke to him about it when you mentioned it 
first, and he said he had no money to spend on useless excursions, 
and if Geraldine was ill I might get Dr. Corrie to see her. He 
always stops me if I begin to talk of taking her away from this. 
I don’t see that the doctor’s quinine and steel are doing her much 
good.” 

“ No, mamma, because there is nothing wrong with her physi- 
cally ; she is fretting herself to death. Oh, papa will be sorry by- 
and-bye——” 

aa she stopped short. Conscientious Lucy would not suffer 
herself to say a word against her father. It was distressing to the 
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mother and daughter to see their once blooming Geraldine fading 
away so fast. She did not complain, except when alone with 
Lucy; but she wandered about the house restlessly, rarely settling 
to any occupation, and spent hours leaning out of her bedroom 
window, opposite the ivy pillar where she had last seen Cecil. 

The owls sat there as quiet as herself, blinking at her with their 
sleepy eyes, while she, regardless of frost or damp, went over 
and over her bitter regret for what she now considered her fatal 
mistake. 

Scarcely had she refused to go with Cecil—scarcely had she 
seen him rush angrily from the ivy pillar, than her repentance 
began—a heavy repentance, which had lasted ever since. She 
would have given all she possessed for the opportunity of saying 
to him, “My darling, I'll do all you wish. I'll never—never 
deny you anything again.” 

She had written to him several times, but had received no 
answer. Lucy used to go into their room very often during that 
sad winter, and find her at the window, watching for him who 
never came; or she would see her slip out alone to wander up and 
down the fir-tree avenue in the rain and storm, always in hopes of 
meeting him. It went to Lucy’s heart to see her return home 
day after day, with the same disappointed, hopeless face. 

*‘ Surely he will come to-day, or at least write to me. Oh, 
Lucy, I am so sick with waiting!” she used to cry each morning. 
“Why did I send him away? Perhaps he is dead, and his ruin 
lies upon my soul.” 

“No, dear; you did what you thought right: you should not 
reproach yourself,” would Lucy reply. “Only keep up your 
heart. Cecil is probably travelling abroad, and will find your 
letters on his return to Desert; his will be the reproach then. 
He will come to you more loving than ever, and papa will not 
refuse him the next time.” 

It was hard for faithful Lucy to repeat these encouraging words 
perhaps twenty times a day, while in reality she felt anything but 


hopeful. 

We must go back to the days immediately succeeding the 
events described in our last chapter. James and Lucy were fully 
occupied in trying to comfort Geraldine; but a month after 
Cecil’s departure James was obliged to return to Dublin, and the 
sisters were left alone in their sorrow. 

Geraldine’s was the grief, but Lucy’s the responsibility and the 
burden. It seemed her mission to be a staff for feeble hands to 
lean upon. She and James agreed that he should visit Desert 
before settling down to his reading, and try to discover something 
about Cecil, writing her a full account; but Geraldine was not to 
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know their plan, lest the letter should be too painful for her to 
see. She, however, had charged James with much the same 
commission, her parting words to him being : 

«« Find Cecil for me, dearest James. ‘Tell him that he only 
shall command me now. You see how miserable all this is making 

oor Lucy. You must find Cecil for her sake.” 

“T shall find him for your sake, God helping me.” 

And he gave her the brotherly kiss he was accustomed to claim 
on leaving or returning to Finn Hill. The next instant he held 
Lucy in{his arms, whispering: 

“ Keep up my Lucy, my own true Lucy; we shall have bright 
days yet.” 

She schooled her trembling lips to admonish him, while yet his 
arms were round her. 

“Try to forget us, James, and read hard for the medals.” 

The following letter reached Finn Hill four days afterwards: 


* No. 2, Trin. Coll., 14th August. 


“ Dearest Lucy,—I have just returned from Desert, but I 
grieve to say without any cheering news to tell you. Billy 
Mackenzie is in a sad state of grief about his master, who arrived 
home late on the evening of the 12th July, which, if you 
remember, was the day following his disappearance from M‘Pher- 
son’s. Mackenzie says he spent the night in roaming over the 
house and grounds, starting off again the next afternoon, without 
giving him the slightest satisfaction as to when he intended to 
return, or even what quarter of the globe he was bound for. He 
has no idea in what direction he is gone, for he turned off all his 
inquiries, merely saying he was going to travel, and might be away 
some months, and bidding Mackenzie see after everything at 
Desert, and apply to his lawyer if a difficulty of any kind should 
arise. 

“He would not give any address. Mackenzie asked where he 
should forward his letters, and Cecil bade him keep them for him 
until his return. The old man showed me a packet of letters, poor 
Geraldine’s among them. 

“T saw that Mackenzie was seriously alarmed. I gave him my 
address in Dublin, and made him promise to let me hear at once 
if anything should turn up. 

“T have been with Cecil’s colonel since my arrival here. It 
seems he had been negotiating an exchange with Captain Leslie, 
of the 71st, and several letters on the subject had passed between 
them, but Leslie has received no answer to his leat two letters. 
Colonel Brierton is much concerned, and talks of advertising in 
the Times, which I strongly advised him to do; and we parted, 
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agreeing to let one another know the earliest tidings either might 
ain. 

ai It is a strangely complete disappearance, just asif the earth had 

opened her mouth and swallowed up poor Sinclair! 

“TJ find ‘I forgot to mention in its right place that Cecil took 
about fifty pounds, all the money in the house, with him. Post 
will soon be going out, and I am weary, which must plead my 
excuse for all incoherencies; so farewell, my Lucy. God keep 
you and poor Geraldine. 

“Your very affectionate 
“James GALBRAITH. 


“P.S. Take care of yourself. I must begin to read in real 
earnest to-morrow. I1 wish I could have worked as well at 
home.” 


Lucy and her mother judged it best to show this letter to 
Geraldine, since it was clear that she would have to live without 
Cecil for the present. The months crept on heavily. Few amuse- 
ments were within the girl’s reach ; nothing beyond an occasional 
visit from the O’Haras and Drummonds. 

Geraldine shrank from seeing any one, but Lucy almost dragged 
her to call at the Castle, in the forlorn hope that the mild jokes of 
kind Mr. O’Hara and his daughters might divert her thoughts 
from her own sorrows for a time. One thing, however, Lucy 
could not prevail upon her to do—to go to Mary’s wedding. 
Geraldine wept so bitterly when she read the notes of invitation 
from the Castle, that the subject had to be dropped once for all. 

Lucy would herself have preferred to remain with her sorrow- 
ing sister, but she felt that she owed it to both Mary and Mr. 
Oliver to be present at their wedding and wish them joy. 

Mary made a quict-looking bride in her dove-coloured silk dress 
and white bonnet, but no lace veil ever covered a more genuinely 
happy one. Mr. Fitzpatrick and Lucy drove home after the 
breakfast, without waiting for a glimpse of the jovial party at 
dinner in the barn, where Mr. O'Hara, true to his promise, had 
provided the people with ample materials for “a right spree.” 
Mary and Mr. Oliver went quietly home to the Glebe. It was 
not exactly the bride’s choice to do so; she would have preferred 
to make a little excursion somewhere outside Sithihenies ; but 
having once heard her bridegroom say he thought money spent in 
travelling money wasted, she abstained from mentioning her wish, 
beginning as she meant to go on—viz., by yielding to him in 
everything. 

For some time Geraldine had shrunk from visiting the sick, or 


teaching her little class in the Sunday school, but Mr. Oliver said 
to her one day: 
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“T hope you will come back to school, Geraldine? God sends 
His own consolation and peace to meet us when we are in the path 
of duty.” 

" Is it my duty to teach again, Mr. Oliver?” the poor girl 
asked. 

“T think it is, Geraldine,” he replied; and from that day she 
took up her Sunday duties once more, though shrinking as much 
as ever from her other old employments. 

As Mrs, Fitzpatrick and Lucy were discussing the change they 
perceived in her, a tap was heard at the book-room door, and old 
Hannah, the cook, entered. 

“You forgot to give me any lemon-drops for the pudding, 
miss,” said she. 

“You forgot to ask for them, Hannah,” replied Lucy, smiling. 

“She is always ready to throw the blame on you, Salsak: is 
not that the case?” inquired her mistress. ; 

“°Deed is she, ma'am! Troth, then, I’m just a wee bit hard 
on her whiles, but it’s for her ain good. Master James ’ill, 
maybe, be requiring a lady that’s a fine housekeeper some o’ these 
days.” 

‘and she winked furiously, distorting her quaint old face, which 
looked like a piece of leather; but she was’ a privileged person, 
permitted to say and do what she pleased, having lived all her life 
at Finn Hill. 

“T dinna know what ails me,” she continued; “I canna kee 
fra rubbing my right brow all morning. When your right brow’s 
tickling, it’s a sign somebody ’ll be treating you to a glass, you 
know, dear.” 

Hannah was full of superstitions, believing in all manner of 
omens, death warnings, and dreams. Her fund of ghost-stories 
had wiled away many an hour for the girls and James in their 
childhood. 

Lucy now laughed outright. 

“Come away, you foolish old lady,” cried she, pushing Hannah 
towards the door with both hands. “I am going to give you a 
glass of wine—mamma’s nicest, best Madeira! Your right brow 
is a true prophet this time.” 

While fulfilling her promise at the sideboard in the dining- 
room, she stood apparently listening to Hannah’s voluble chatter, 

but letting her thoughts wander more and more, until a loud fall 
of something heavy, instantly followed by a crash like that of 
breaking glass, recalled her attention. 

, “Hush, Hannah!” cried she, starting. “Hush! What was 

that?” 
“ What, miss?” 
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“ A strange noise in the book-room—like something falling. I 
must see what it was.” 

She ran lightly across the hall, standing aside for a moment to 
let her mother enter the book-room before her. ; 

“T have been to the drawing-room for my knitting basket, 
dear,” explained Mrs. Fitzpatrick, speaking and moving slowly, 
“Did you hear an odd noise?” 

What the noise had been was soon explained. A water-colour 

ainting—a likeness of Geraldine, taken some years before—had 
fallen from its place above the chimney-piece, and was lying inside 
the fender, against the bars of the grate. It had been a pretty 
picture, representing Geraldine at seventeen, with natural flowers 
in her hair—a young, gay Geraldine, who had never yet known a 
care. 

Lucy gave an exclamation of regret, springing forward to raise 
the picture from its perilous position, The glass was shivered, and 
the drawing lay against the bars, between which a hot coal fire 
was blazing. There was no semblance of Geraldine’s pretty, 
smiling face when Lucy raised the painting: it was merely a 
blackened sheet of paper, and its rapid passage through the air, as 
Lucy lifted it, caused it to burst forth into flames, and obliged 
her to throw it down. The wooden frame was presently left 
empty. 

“ What a pity!” she cried. “ Look, mamma; the nail is still 
firm in the wall. What can have shaken the picture down?” 

“Tt was our only good likeness of her,” returned Mrs. Fitz- 
vatrick, regretfully. 

“ Miss Geraldine, my darling, isit come to this wi’ you?” wailed 
a voice at Lucy’s ear. 

Lucy turned round in alarm, and saw Hannah, who had followed 
her to the book-room, and stood aghast, staring with wide open 
eyes at the burnt picture, and wringing her withered hands. 

“Tt certainly is a great pity, Hannah; but it can’t be helped.” 

“A pity! Is that all you say, Miss Lucy? Ah, dear, you're 
very innocent entirely. May the blessed saints protect Miss 
Geraldine, an’ keep all trouble far off her.” 


“‘ But this is Geraldine’s picture, Hannah—not Geraldine 
herself !” 


“The Lord save us!” ejaculated the old woman, without heed- 
ing Lucy’s remark, “The Lord preserve us; but there’s some 
sore, awful trouble an’ danger lying afore that dear child.” And 
she groaned still more piteously. “ Dinna tell her what has 
happened, ma’am, for any sake.” 

“Oh, Hannah, what nonsense! There is nothing so mysterious 
in the fall of a picture,” said her mistress. 
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“Tsn’t there, ma’am? That’s all you know! There’s them in 
the country would tell you it’s a sign of something bad going to 
happen Miss Geraldine. I wish it was only nonsense, that I do.” 
ia she began to cry and sob bitterly, saying, between her sobs, 
« Dinna tell her what’s come o’ the picter, I bid you, Miss Lucy. 
Say the mistress has hid it somewhere, if she speers anent it. 
Sure, sure, it wad scare her badly to know.” 

“ Geraldine is wiser than you, you dear, silly old woman,” 

“Tt’s a plain warning, miss; there was plenty of warnings the 
night afore Mr. Sinclair died. There was a winding-sheet on the 
kitchen candle three inches long, and sure Carlo howled under the 
window of that room the whole night.” 

“ That’s quite true, Hannah, for I heard him,” said Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick; “he kept me awake most of the night.” 

“ But his howling did not warn us of any thing ; it did not lead 
us to prevent Mr. Sinclair doing what he did, } so what use was 
the ‘ warning,’ as you call it?” inquired Lucy. 

“T dinna ‘know, dear; but warnings is allowed,” was Hannah’s 
rather hazy reply. “ Och hone, Miss Geraldine! Sae young, 
my bonnie, purty Miss Geraldine !” 

And she went away to the kitchen, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. 

Lucy, smiling to herself at the old woman’s superstition, was 
about to reopen her book and go on reading, when her mother 
stopped her, by saying very earnestly : 

‘Lucy, my dear, you will take great, great care of Geraldine 
—you will look after her well, I hope.” 

“ Why, mother, Hannah’s folly has actually shaken your nerves. 
I declare you tremble, and your hands are cold. Surely you 
don’t heed her nonsense about death-warnings? Everything, I 
am convinced, may be accounted for by natural causes.” 

“That may be, but go and bring Geraldine down- stairs. I 
really must beg her to remain in the room with me.” 

Seeing her mother was really very nervous, Lucy said no more, 
but hurried to fetch her sister. Hannah need not have feared 
that Geraldine would miss the picture. She crept into the room 
listlessly, without raising her eyes. Every portrait in the house 


might have disappeared, and she would have been none the 
Wiser. 


The occurrence of the morning passed from Lucy’s thoughts 
long before nightfall; in truth, she had too many grave cares to 
mourn for the loss of any picture, however valuable. It was 
bedtime. Geraldine, who had been restlessly wandering about 
the dining-room, came to the table where Lucy was busy writing. 
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“Will you come up-stairs now?” asked she. “We need not 
wait for papa and mamma; and I am 60 very tired. 

In a few minutes, dear. Go up now, and I shall follow you 
presently.” si 

But she did not follow soon. She was writing to James, and 
was, for the time, exceedingly happy, as many tender, encouraging 
words flowed swiftly from her pen. She knew how eagerly her 
enthusiastic young hero would seize upon that letter; she could 
almost see it in his strong brown fingers. Perhaps he would raise 
it to his lips and kiss it, as he once kissed a foolish little poem of 
hers. The letter was closed, and she sat with the envelope in her 
hand, smiling to remember the look on his dear face—the peculiar 
glance of his dark blue eyes in her direction, as he possessed 
himself of that worthless poem. She had denied it him, but he 
would take no denial—her young hero was one to accomplish his 
wishes. 

She blushed vividly, though she was all alone, while she 
recalled the glance of aaa determination he cast her. Oh, 
beautiful young love—love that comes but once! 

Lucy’s blush faded, and a smile of holy protecting tenderness 
Be. it. “ Good-night, James, God bless you,” she whispered, 
softly. Good-night,” repeated she. No wonder that she forgot 
how time was flying, as she sat before her desk indulging in such 

leasant remembrances. Her father and mother were gone to 
bed, and the lamp was extinguished, leaving her with no light 
but the candle upon her writing-table. ‘ Good-night, James,” 
whispered she, for the third time; but the words had not left her 
lips when a shrill wild cry was heard in the house—a cry as of 
some one in dreadful pain. 

Her blood froze in her veins, and for one dread instant all her 
pulses stood still; she had only time to start to her feet before the 
cries were repeated—one scream after another ringing through 
the monging house. Good God! could that agonised voice be 
Geraldine’s? What fearful thing had happened to her? 

Lucy rushed to the door, sped across the hall and up the 
staircase, springing up two or three steps at a time in her extreme 
terror. The candle which she had caught up when she left the 
dining-room was soon extinguished in her rapid flight, but she 
made no false steps. Meanwhile the screams resounded through 
the house, and as she neared Geraldine’s room she knew too surely 
that they proceeded from thence. She was darting along the 
corridor, and many doors were opening, for Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick and the servants were all aroused; and other swift footsteps 
were following hers. But she gained her sister’s door the first, 


and dashed it open. Oh, what a sight did she behold! Geraldine, 
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enveloped in flames, was rushing about the room with her arms 
wildly extended. 

Lucy’s presence of mind did not desert her. A thick woollen 
shawl was lying on her own bed, where she had thrown it care- 
lessly that afternoon on returning from her walk. This- thick 
shawl she caught up instantly, and flung around Geraldine, pressing 
it down about her tightly with both arms. Then she pore loudly 
for help. 

“ Help me to lay her upon the floor! Help!” 

The first to come to her aid was her father. Pressing through 
the group of terrified servants who were flocking towards the 
door, vociferating as they came, he helped Lucy to extinguish 
the flames. Geraldine’s screams had chiefly arisen from her 
terror; they now subsided altogether, and she lay perfectly quiet, 
except that an occasional deep moan testified to the pain she 
was enduring. Her night-dress and white muslin deauiiee- 
gown were almost completely consumed, and the burns were of 
considerable extent—of how great extent Lucy did not see at 
once. 

‘With her father’s help she lifted her sister and laid her upon 
the bed, removing the shawl, and replacing it with a light coverlet, 
laid gently over her; but the slight glimpse of Geraldine’s 
injuries, which she caught during the process, perfectly appalled 
her. “The doctor!” that was all Lucy was able to say. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had already thought of sending for him, and was in 
the midst of the servants giving orders to the groom, who had 
rushed frantically up-stairs with the rest. He desired him to 
saddle the best horse in the stable, and ride off for Dr. Corrie. 
The man was most anxious to obey, with all despatch; but Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was making his commands very obscure by the inser- 
tion of many oaths, swearing at his domestics right and left. This 
was his way of showing his grief and alarm. 

Poor Geraldine was perfectly quiet while her mother and Lucy 
anointed her terrible burns, but by degrees she recovered so far as 
to tell them how the accident happened. 

After undressing she had thrown her window open, and stood 
looking out, heedless of how time was passing, until she became 
very cold. She then closed the window and came over to the fire 
—a large coal fire, which she stirred up—and knelt down to say 
her prayers close in front of it. 

She supposed that her dressing-gown must have been touching 
the fender, perhaps partly spread out over it, and that an ember 
must have fallen upon it; but she knew nothing until she felt the 
fierce heat, and springing up discovered that she was on fire, when 
she screamed, and in a very short time—a wonderfully short 
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time she said it seemed even to her—Lucy came and threw the 
shawl round her. 

An anxious watch was kept at Finn Hill that might and next 
day. Dr. Corrie arrived in a couple of hours after the acciden 
although he had a drive of three miles over a very hilly road; 
and so serious did he consider the case, that he hardly quitted his 
patient’s room. The news of what had happened flew like wildfire 
through the parish, bringing crowds of poor people early in the 
day to inquire for Geraldine. They all wanted to speak to Lucy, 
but she could not leave her sister’s side to see any one, so they 
had to be contented with Hannah’s report. With many groans 
the old woman related the sad occurrence, always beginning with 
the morning’s adventure in the book-room—the burning of the 

icture—which she connected in some mysterious manner with 
the burning of Geraldine herself. 

“ ] know’d it,” cried she, rocking herself backwards and forwards 
upon her little creepie beside the kitchen fire—“ I know’d there’d 
be something happening to Miss Geraldine, when I saw her image in 
the fire; an’ I said as much forenenst the mistress and Miss Lucy.” 

“Lord preserve us! Did you now, Hannah? Did you tell 
Miss Geraldine hersel’ ?” 

“Na, na, Jamsie M‘Elhinney; what for would I be mentioning 
it to her? Sure it was just her fate coming straight to meet her. 
_ doctor may say what he likes, but I say she has her death 
on her.” 

** Alas, alas! there wasna the like of her in all this country 
side, an’ more nor me says that same,” replied old Jamsie, 
re-echoing Hannah’s groans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver came over to Finn Hill as soon as they 
heard of the accident, and remained there. Geraldine liked to 
have Mary’s practised hands about her; and although she could 
not speak much while in such pain as she suffered at first, she 
liked to see Mr. Oliver in the room, and seemed somewhat soothed 
while he prayed. Her pain went away almost entirely during the 
second night, and she lay with a smile upon her lips, as Mary, her 
mother, and Lucy, sat round the bed, talking in low tones, now 
that their anxiety was subsiding. 

“ Mamma, you must be worn out; please do go to bed,” said 
Geraldine, faintly. 

“Tcould not sleep if I were to leave you, my love; I shall 
sleep when you are better—you are better, dearest.” 

“IT have hardly any pain, mamma; but I am very weak. 
Lucy, a little more wine, please.” 

Lucy did not hear; she had that instant flown, in the gladness of 
her heart, to waken Dr. Corrie from his sleep on the book-room 
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sofa—(he would not go regularly to bed), and tell him the happy 
news that his patient’s pain was gone, 

«¢ What is it, my dear?” asked he, as she entered. 

“Oh, Dr. Corne, she is so well! The pain is quite gone. God 
is so good !” 

«¢ Gone, Lucy? Is the pain gone?” and a look of consternation 
was in his kind, clever face, instead of the joy she expected to see 
there. 

“Yes, Is not that a favourable sign?” asked she, startled. 

He took her slender hands in his, and answered slowly, “ God 
is good, my child, though He sometimes denies our prayer. You 
know that, Lucy ?” 

Her very lips turned white, and it was with a mufiled, halting 
voice she faltered forth after three vain attempts to articulate, 
« She must be told.” 

“ Perhaps she knows it already; we shall go and see.” 

He led her up-stairs, pausing a little outside Geraldines door 
that she might collect her fortitude, so as not to distress or need- 
lessly alarm her sister. He had formed a right estimate of her 
character with its fund of patience and strength; and there was 
no necessity for him to bid her be calm. 

Poor Mrs. Fitzpatrick was the first to speak. 

‘¢ She is much better, doctor.” 

“In no pain,” said Geraldine, with the same faint smile, look- 
ing up keenly into Dr. Corrie’s face, at the same time—“ in no 
pain, dear mother, but not really better: you are going to lose 
your Geraldine.” 

It was long before the truth dawned upon Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s 
mind; she followed Dr. Corrie out of the room, persisting that his 
patient must be better because her pain was gone. 

“True, my dear madam, but she is sinking from the shock to 
her nerves. She might have survived the burns: it is the shock 
that is killing her,” replied he, sorrowfully. 

Then the poor lady rushed back into her daughter’s room, in an 
agony of grief, exclaiming, “I cannot give you up, my Geraldine! 
I cannot give you up, my darling!’ She sobbed and cried until 
she was quite exhausted, and Mary failing to persuade her to leave 
the room, got her laid upon Lucy’s bed, and covered up with 
shawls, “ What is that noise?” cried she, suddenly starting up 
in bed, but not looking across the room towards her sick 
daughter—looking over her shoulder fearfully at the window, 
where the pale, cold dawn was struggling in between the curtains. 
‘What is that, Mary? Don’t you hear a noise ?” 

“Tt is only Carlo, mother; he must have broken his chain,” 
whispered Lucy. 
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Mrs, Fi ick shuddered and sank down again, crying more 
gently, for she was now well nigh exhausted. Lucy knew what 
caused her shudder; she remembered Hannah’s foolish speech 
about Carlo’s whining under Mr. Sinclair’s window the night 
before he died; but she did not think the matter worthy of more 
than one fleeting thought. 

Hannah had overheard Carlo’s howling also; she heard it half 
an hour before, and with M‘Pherson had gone to see whence it 

. The old woman finding to her intense horror that the 
Sie had slipped his collar, and was baying exactly under Geraldine’s 
window, made her companion conduct him back to his kennel; 
but Carlo’s collar was loose for him, and he soon slipped it again, 
and returned to his post. 

“Did you ever hear the like of that ?” asked Hannah, in awe- 
stricken whispers of the group huddled round the kitchen fire. 
“ Just see the wisdom of thon dumb animal. Och hone, Miss 
Geraldine! my purty, dear Miss Geraldine!” and the faithful old 
woman rocked herself backwards and forwards in the extremity of 
her sorrow. 

When Dr. Corrie informed Mr. Fitzpatrick that his daughter 
was sinking, the poor gentleman was dreadfully shocked, and on 
reaching her bedside stood silent for a long time, struggling, as it 
appeared, with the emotion which half suffocated him. At length 
he said, in broken accents: 

“Geraldine, my poor girl, I am very sorry that I sent Captain 
Sinclair away: can you forgive me for it ?” 

“Yes, dear papa, most freely. I hope you will never reproach 
yourself for it in the years to come. Kiss me, and say farewell,” 
and she motioned that she wanted him to stoop down and kiss her, 
which he did, crying, poor old gentleman, very heartily. 

“ Lucy,” said Geraldine, speaking more faintly than before, “ I 
am getting weaker: call Mr. Oliver; I want to speak to him while 
I am able.” 

When Mr. Oliver appeared, she thus addressed him: 

“T have been a wicked girl; you know a little how I have 
rebelled against God’s will during the past six months, but you 
don’t know that I gave up trying to love Him: I had no room 
for Him in my heart all that time—there was only room for Cecil. 
I made an idol of Cecil, and I thought God was cruel for taking 
him away from me: I hardly ever really prayed in all that time 
——-oh, Mr. Oliver, I have been a wicked, wicked girl!” She 
looked at him anxiously, while she faintly murmured these broken 

sentences, he bending over her to catch each word. “ A wicked 


l! A great sinner!” she repeated piteously, without removing 
er eyes from his face. 
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“ Yes, Geraldine,” he replied —“a great sinner—but the Lord 
Jesus Christ is a great Saviour: my child, He has been your 
Saviour long.” 

“Yes, Mr. Oliver, oh, yes! but I have forgotten Him these six 
months; I tell you I loved Cecil only,” and she caught the good 
man’s hand between her cold fingers. 

“ Nevertheless, Geraldine, He is your Saviour. A great sinner, 
you know, needs a great Saviour.” 

This was his short text, and he never wandered far from it; but 
we shrink from doing more than touching, we hope reverently, 
upon such holy themes, in pages like the present. 

There was a great hush in the room while Mr, Oliver preached 
Christ: even the mother’s sobs were silenced as eternity with its 

nd hopes, its ample recompense for the loss of earthly joy, un- 
olded itself before the girl’s dying eyes; and, Lucy was not sad 
but exultant as she at length heard Geraldine confess herself to be 
a pardoned sinner, trusting in the merits of her Saviour. 

Lucy was seated behind her sister in the bed, supporting her 
head against her breast, her right arm being free to reach her a 
spoonful of wine from time to time. Faithful, tender Lucy, was 
very calm outwardly; but one idea was revolving like a wheel, or 
beating like a hammer in her brain, “ Is it possible that Geraldine 
is dying? Can it be that she will soon be gone ?” 

They were so close together that Lucy could hear her lowest 
whispers. 

“T am quite happy, dear,” said Geraldine, “ my grief about 
Cecil seems a thing far off in the distance; it is very strange that 
I am thinking so little of him now. There is wonderful joy up 
yonder,” and she raised her blue eyes, which had gained the 
solemn, far-reaching expression of the dying—“such wonderful 
joy up yonder, and for me, even me!” 

“Have you any message for Cecil, my darling, if I should see 
him again ?” 

. ot give him my love, and tell him he must follow me to 
heaven.” It was hard, hard for Lucy to listen calmly to her next 
words. “You and I have been a great deal to one another, Lucy: 
no sister ever was truer than you. I fear you will miss me, but 
James will comfort you. ‘Take care of poor mamma.” 

The day wore on, and as her strength declined, she ceased to 
speak however faintly, until the very last, when she revived 

a little, and Lucy caught these words, separated from one 
ean by long-drawn gasps, “ My ring—Cecil—tell—him—to— 
ollow * ' 





(To be continued.) 
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DE FAUNO LEGENDUM. 


Erucd capripes redimitus tempora faunus.—Zmblemata Andreae Alciati, \xxii, 


Ratu buds the growth of April gay 
Have blossomed into June: 
To bid good day to parting May 
Our harps are all in tune; 
Your heart shall dance to hear us play, 
And mock the merle with a roundelay, 
As merry as ay, in the twilight grey, 
Hath greeted the changing moon. 


*T'was in the merry month that’s gone 
A maiden went to may: 

"Neath rustling boughs she wandered on, 
Where thick the dewdrops lay, 

When forth there leapt from a bosky bourn 

A Faun: none jollier, I'll be sworn, 

With rocket wreathed each budding horn, 
Since Pan in the woods held sway. 


“ Ha, ha!” he laughed; the birds that sang 
Were hushed to catch the sound, 

As through the woods it echoing rang, 
“ What treasure have I found ?” 

To hide the blush that her cheek bespread 

She turned away her dainty head— 

“Oh, prythee, take pity on me,” she said, 
* Forlorn in the woodland bound.” 


He marked, through many a trickling tear, 
Her colour come and go: 

‘“*Of me, my sweet! oh, have no fear! 
I would not work thee woe.” 

Then, fain her flutt’ring heart to win, 

He chucked her gently ’neath the chin; 

To tumble her hair would have been such a sin 
As even a Faun might know. 


“Fair maid,” quoth he, “ wilt thou be mine, 
And ’mid the forest dwell, 
In a bower of osier and eglantine, 
More sweet than tongue can tell ? 
Carousing there at day’s decline, 
We'll tribute take of our vassal, the vine, 
And roses and myrtle thy locks shall twine, 


Or laurel and asphodel.” 














De Fauno Legendum. 


“ An thou wouldst have me for thy bride, 
Then plight thou me thy troth: 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
The priest shall bless us both : 
The bells in the steeple tower that swing, 
With jubilant chime shall merrily ring, 
And church resound, as the choristers sing 
Amen to the nuptial oath: 


“Deep waves of sound through the aisles shall swell, 


The acolytes’ censers swing, 
And on my finger, fitting well, 
Thy hand shall press the ring: 
The priest shall say Benedicite! ' 
We, wedded, rise from bended knee :— 
To cheat the Church of her rightful fee, 
I trow, were a shameful thing !” 


“ Nay, nay,” quoth he, “that may not be, 
Unless, Pll tell thee how: 

Mayhap you there a rook can see 
High perched on yonder bough: 

That reverend bird is the priest for me, 

The altar under the greenwood tree, 

Where birds of the air, with twitt’ring glee, 
Record each tender vow. 


“ What sweeter incense would you, say, 
Than that which tempts the bee 

To dally ’neath yon hawthorn spray, 
With buzzing melodie, 

A humming truant from the hive, 

When deep into king-cups he should dive : 

His queen, I ween but little will thrive 
Through him or his minstrelsie !” 


Her answer now he would not hear; 
For loud he blew his horn, 
And pipes were played as blithe and clear 
As ever waked the morn: 
And out, with a shout, in a noisy rout, 
From oak-tree boles, with never a clout, 
Came shapely dryads and danced about 
With many a goat-heeled faun. 


In jocund ring, an oak around 

With branches forked and sere 
By lightning struck, the satyrs bound, 
And grin from ear to ear: 
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The dryads’ locks brook no restraint, 


Their cheeks are fresh with Nature’s paint, 
Their capers quaint might tickle a saint, 
And aie Un faint, I fear. 


Who once had seen their ankles trim, 
That mortal woe betide! 

He ne’er had prized the dainty limb 
Of any earthly bride: 

With longing heart he’d pine, forlorn, 

And wish himself a very faun, 


Nor scorn to wear the budding horn 
And cloven hoof, beside. 


Their lips, as ripening cherries red, 
That peer from out the brake, 

Though meant to kiss, to bite instead 
Were hardly a mistake: 

Their laughing eyes, that flashed with fun, 

Had, oa St. Anthony’s self undone, 

To frisk, possessed, he had fain begun, 
And skipped for sympathy’s sake. 


“‘ Dear Heart, with me, come join the ring,” 
In vain she answered “ No!” 

Quoth he: “Of the woodland I'll be king 
And thou my queen, I trow.” 

His arm around her waist he flang; 

Gay shrilled the pipes and out he sprang, 

And whirled her round, till she began 
All giddy now to grow. 


But, not too late, she then bethought 
Herself of what to do, 

And made three crosses as she ought, 
When pale the dancers grew: 

Her partner, ere she fell, had caught 

Her in his arms, with passion fraught, 

When lo he dwindled into nought, 
Or mingled with the dew. 


Nor a tripped, nor fauns were seen 
To shake the cloven heel, 


And foot it deftly o’er the green 
With laughter’s frolic one 
2 


The pipes were hushed, the birds, I ween, 
Sat chirping on the boughs, serene, 
As if such sight there never had been 

To make the senses reel, 
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RUSSIAN IDEAS UPON RAILWAY COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH INDIA.* 


Tue English ——e and public have been now for some 
time past engaged in studying the shortest route from Europe to 
India, and numerous explorations have been made with this 
object in view by English “savants” and political agents in 

Turkey, in Asia, and in Persia. 

' he English expedition of Colonel Chesney in 1836, destined 
to examine the navigation of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
resulted in a detailed survey, with maps of the course of those 
rivers. Numerous exploratory journeys in the countries situated 
between India and the Black Sea have also been effected at the 
expense of the English government; the most remarkable of 
which are those carried out by Richie, Ainsworth, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and others. 

As these explorations, successively undertaken by the English, 
show, the researches were at first directed to the possibility of 
utilising the navigation of the Euphrates as far as to the Persian 
Gulf, and of uniting the point of departure of that navigation 
7 — or eam, by a. railroad with one of the ports of 

orthern Syria. The obstacles which FH themselves to 
ing out this project are considerable ; the upper and central 
portions of the course of the Euphrates are not favourable to 
navigation by vessels of any burden, the lower portion presents 
the inconvenience of a most unwholesome climate, fatal to 
Europeans; lastly, a great portion of the course of the river 
traverses regions inhabited by nomadic Arabs given to brigandage, 
and little controlled by the Turkish government. As a practical 
result, these explorations led, however, to the establishment of a 
line of steam navigation between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, 
and to develop a certain amount of commerce between Lower 
Mesopotamia and British India. 
_ The opening of the Suez Canal has done a good deal to faci- 
litate the transit to India, but the English are not masters of 
that route, to the execution of which they were even opposed, 
and looking to the importance of India to England, in an econo- 
mical and administrative point of view, the Suez Canal is only 
an imperfect result; hence it is that she persistently seeks for 





* Extracted from a paper published by M. Stebnitzki, in the second volume 
of the “ Annales du Caucase,” Tiflis, 1872, in the “ Bulletin de la Société de 
Geographie” for December, 1872. 
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new routes which will unite so precious a source of wealth more 
intimately with the metropolis. 

The natural development of the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia, the facility with which Russian supremacy is there con- 
solidated, the relatively short distances which separate these 
countries from Central Russia, and the uninterrupted continuity 
of territory, are all circumstances which in old as in present 
times have alarmed English statesmen. None of the projects for 
railway communication with India submitted to the committee of 
the ~ of Commons, can for a moment compare with the 
advantages presented by a line having its point of departure 
from Russia, according to the directions which have been the 
objects of the researches of MM. Bykovski,* Hersevanof, and 
Seidlitz, and which are exposed in the work of M. Chavrof. 

It suffices to demonstrate this fact to examine the outline of 
the different projects. We shall do so briefly. The first of the 
proposed lines starts from Scutari opposite Constantinople, tra- 
verses Asia Minor in a diagonal direction, touches the city of 
Aleppo, and descends the valley of the Euphrates by Bassora to 
the Persian Gulf. 

In addition to the difficulties presented to carrying out this 
line by its having a transverse direction to the plateaux and 
mountain chains of Asia Minor (particularly to the Berighir 
Tagh and the Alla Tagh, which constitute the mass of Taurus’ 
in Cilicia, and have an elevation of ten thousand feet), this line 
would traverse for a considerable space Lower Mesopotamia, the 
climate of which is most unhealthy. Besides this, this line, not- 
withstanding its length of 2450 kilométres, only in reality affects 
a portion of the route to India, and there remains beyond it, the 
navigation of the Persian and of the Indian Ocean. To this it 
has to be added that the Persian Gulf presents few good har- 
bours, and that the construction of an artificial harbour at the 
embouchure of the Shat-el-Arab, where there are great accu- 
mulations of sand, would be a work of great difficulty. 

Although this line does not establish a direct communication 
with India, it must be admitted that it presents, in concurrence 
with the Suez Canal, great commercial advantages, and that it 
may have, in a political point of view, a great deal of importance, 
by identifying the interests of Turkey with those of England. 

The second and third lines (Andrew and Herbert), start from 





* Le Tour du Monde en soixante-six ste et de Londres et de Paris, en 
gots jours aux Indes par la Russie. Projet de la jonction des chemins de 


a Européens avec les chemins de fer de Inde. Paris, 1872. Brochure 
mM Syvo, 
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the Gulf of Alexandretta and traverse Mesopotamia. They, 
therefore, constitute part of the first line, but increase the len fh 
of maritime navigation. Their length is from 1547 to 1739 
kilométres. 

Rawlinson has exposed the objections to a fourth line pro 
by Childs, and which, starting from the port of Tireboli, on the 
southern side of the Black Sea, would traverse the summits of 
the Pontic chain (which attain an elevation of seven thousand 
feet), and would be prolonged by the plain of Erzingan to Diar- 
bekir, and thence by steam navigation on the Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf. It may be sheurves that the region comprised 
between Tireboli and Diarbekir presents a series of very elevated 
chains, which would form great obstacles in the way of con- 
structing a railway. Besides this, there dwell south of Erzingan 
in the districts of Dersin and of Kirlitchin, nomadic tribes o 
Kurds and of Kizilbachis, over whom the Porte holds only 
nominal sway. 

The line from Samsun by Maeatiyah, Diarbekir, and Meso- 

tamia to the Persian Gulf, presents the same inconveniences 
as the first line. It traverses a mountainous region from Samsun 
to Diarbekir, and starts from a town which not possess a 

d natural harbour. 

The line projected from Trebizond by Erzerum, Van, and the 
country beyond, would traverse one of the most mountainous 
regions of Turkey in Asia. As Mr. Rawlinson has shown it to be 
out of the question, it would appear that the author of this 
project does not know the country. 

here only remains to notice the following lines: First, from 
Scutari by Erzerum, Tabris, Teheran, Shahrud, Meshed, Herat, 
Kandahar, and Shikarpur, advocated by Rawlinson; and, 
secondly, another line passing by Scutari, Angora, Yuzgat, Sivas, 
Diarbekir, Mosul, Kirmanshah, Hamadan, Teheran, and uniting 
with the first beyond that capital. 

These two projects are worthy of attention, inasmuch as, if a 
bridge is ever constructed across the Bosphorus, they would 
constitute an uninterrupted railway communication between 
Europe and India; in addition to which they pass by the town 
of Herat, the commercial importance of which is considerable 
throughout all Central Asia. 

Let us examine these lines more in detail. Although the firs 
that from Scutari to Erzerum and Teheran, is not well marke 
out, it would in all probability follow the road already existing 
between those cities and Constantinople. This line would pass 
a the towns of Ismid (Nicomedia), Tian, Angora, Yuzgat, 
0 


kat, Shab-khaneh, Karahissar, Erzingan, and Erzerum, and it 
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would be carried beyond the latter town by Karakilis to the 
towns of Bajazet, Khoi, Tabris, and Teheran. Its length from 
Scutari to Teheran would be 2283 kilométres. 

The regions of Asia Minor, which a line thus marked out 
would have to traverse, consists of a series of terraces or “seagren 
of from two thousand to five thousand feet in elevation above the 
level of the sea, and upon certain points chains of mountains are 
met with having six thousand feet of elevation and upwards. 
Whilst this country does not present insurmountable obstacles 
to the construction of a railway, the difficulties are sufficiently 
great to deserve a most special attention in selecting a line. The 
country is also utterly without wood. (This is a mistake.— 
Trans.). The difficulties entailed by the mountainous character 
of the country would more particularly be met with in the section 
from Erzerum to Bajazet and Tabris; the lofty chain of the 
Kessa Tagh, which separates the sources of the Araxes from 
those of ‘the Euphrates, would have first to be traversed, and 
upon this portion of the line the differences of level are almost 
as great as upon the military road over the Caucasus; further 
on, towards Bajazet, the line would have to be carried over the 
narrow gorge of the sources of the Euphrates, here called the 
Murad Su, in the spurs of the Agri Tagh and of Ararat, a point 
at which there is not even a road practicable to beasts of burden; | 
and, finally, great technical difficulties would have to be sur- 
mounted before reaching the plateau of Azerbaijan, towards 
Tabris and beyond the Kasbin. 

Taking it altogether, if this line does not present obstacles that 
are technically insurmountable, these obstacles are not the less 
very great, and much greater than they would be in the accessible 
- of Caucasus, if it was proposed to carry out a railway by 

iflis, Erivan, Tabris, and Teheran, following the line of the 
existing post-road. The last line proposed by Rawlinson starts 
from Scutari, crosses Asia Minor to arrive at Diarbekir and 
Mosul, across mountainous and difficult countries, presenting the 
same obstacles as have been before described. Beyond Mosul, 
the — of Kefri has to be reached on the River Diala (? ), 
and the line carried across an elevated chain to reach Kirman- 
shah. This chain was formerly known as Mount Zagros, and it 
rises to an elevation of not less than from six thousand to seven 
thousand feet. 

It consists of a series of parallel chains, separated by valleys of 

t ym and inhabited by nomadic tribes that are half 
barbarous (Lurs, Bakhtiars, &c.). Such a configuration of the 
soil presents several material obstacles instead of one. Finally, 
beyond Kirmanshah, the line has to be prolonged through a 
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country of mountains, and to traverse towards Hamadan and 
Teheran, contrasted configurations more or less considerable. 

Calculating the distance by means of maps of Turkey in Asia 
and of Persia, most in detail, the length of railway from Scutari 
to Teheran by the first line (by Erzerum) may be estimated at 
over 2280 kilométres; the second, by Kirmanshah, at about 
2774 kilométres ; the line, taking the whale length of the first, as 
extended to Shikarpur, or Chikapoore, on the Indus, would be 
about 4588 kilométres, and the second, 4968 kilométres. Adopt- 
ing either one or other of the two lines, it will be necessary to 
construct, in order to join Constantinople to Teheran, a railway 
of over 2000 kilométres in length, across countries that are almost 
constantly mountainous, and which present many difficulties, 
especially in the early part of the line; that is to say, to Teheran; 
the second part from Teheran to the frontier of India presenting 
much fewer difficulties. 

If now we turn to the consideration of a railway carried from 
Europe to India by Russia, it will be seen that there exists a net 
of 7 ae at Rostof, which place that town in communication 
with the whole of Europe, and in two to three years hence a rail- 
way will have been constructed from Rostof to Vladikavkas. If 
a railway was carried from a point of this last line, say, Ekaterino- 

d, for example, and Petrovsk, the length of which would only 
e 299 kilométres, the Caspian Sea would find itself directly con- 
nected with all the'rest of Europe by railway communication, 

The railway being carried from Petrovsk to Baku, and thence 
to Reshd, and beyond that, not by Mazenderan, but by the valley 
of the Kizil-Uzen and Menjil, to the town of Kazbin, and lastly 
to Teheran, the total length from Petrovsk to the latter city would 
not exceed 1100 kilométres, and the regions traversed would no- 
where present notable obstacles. 

Beyond that point, or from Teheran to India, the most favour- 
able line would be that proposed by Mr. Rawlinson, and which 
had been indicated before his time by MM. Hersevanof and 
Seidlitz. It follows the southern slopes of the Elbruz, passes the 
towns of Semnan, Damgan, Sebzevar, Meshed, Herat, Ferash, 
and Kandahar, and then crossing by the Bolan Pass it reaches 
Shikarpur, on the Indus; or it might be carried from Kandahar 
to Peshawur, a point where it would unite with the existing rail- 
ways of Hindustan. From Teheran to Shikarpur the length of 
the railway would be 2315 kilométres. 

Thus, to establish an uninterrupted line of railway between 
Europe and India, it would suffice to lay down between Ekaterino- 
grad and Shikarpur a line having a length of 299+ 1100+ 2315 
=3714 kilométres altogether, of which 928 would be in Russian 
March—vou. ll. NO. XV. oO 
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territory, instead of adopting the lines of 4588 and 4968 kilo. 
métres (Rawlinson’s project), which have been proposed to the 
Committee of the House of Commons, taking Constantinople as 
the point of departure. The Russian line would effect an 
economy of 874 kilométres on the one line, or of 1254 on the 
other, without reckoning the expense of constructing a bridge 
over the horus. It is also to be remarked that the line would, 
in as far as Russia is concerned, be constructed on a horizontal 
soil, and in civilised and wealthy regions. 

A glance at the map of Europe and Asia suffices to show that 
the route to India by Russia is the shortest for all the powers of 
Europe, comprising even England. ‘Those which start from 
Constantinople to traverse Asia Minor make an immense bend to 
the south, through mountainous and uncivilised regions, and 
under the most variable and unfavourable conditions, including 
those of climate. 

Even granting that it may be easy to overcome the obstacles 
which oppose themselves to the lines laid before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, it must be admitted that a line of rail- 
way direct from Tiflis, by Erivan and Tabris, to Teheran, does 
not present r difficulties than the lines proposed, if it does 
not present fewer. 

But the line to India by Russia and Baku, besides being the 
shortest, has also other advantages. The completion of the rail- 
way from Poti to Tiflis and Baku gives to this iast point a central 

ition, so that it will be easy and convenient for the commerce 
of all Southern Europe to be conveyed there by the Black Sea, 
independently of the railway, which etfects a still further and 
notable diminution of distance. 

If we take into account the economical conditions of the con- 
struction of railways, and the relative facility of their execution 
in a technical point of view, it may be affirmed that the railway 
from Europe to India by Russia and Baku is that which presents 
most real advantages to Europe, as well as to England. If an 
uninterrupted communication between Europe aad India is not 
insisted upon, and the crossing of the Black and the Caspian Seas 
is admitted as a partial element of communication, then the line 
proposed by M. Chavrol, from the Gulf of Asterabad to Shahrud 
and beyond, would be the most favourable and the shortest 
route. 

The eee of MM. Hersevanof and Seidlitz consists in carry- 
ing the line by Baku, Reshd, the southern littoral of the Caspian 
Sea to Astrabad, and thence by Shahrud, Meshed, and Herat to 
Peshawur. We have modified that line by proposing to carry it 
from Reshd by the valley of the Kizil-Uzen (Safida Rud) to 
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Kazbin and Teheran. These are our reasons: the line by the 
littoral of Mazenderan meets with obstacles in the numerous 
northern spurs of the Elbruz, and in a great number of streams ; 
the climate of that region is also unwholesome, especially to 
Europeans. 

The line by Teheran is longer than that by the sea coast, but 
it would help to favour the development of the commerce and 
industry of Persia. We may finally conclude by the followin 
remark. Admitting that an uninterrupted line of railway shall 
have been constructed from Constantinople to India upon the 
route pro by Mr. Rawlinson, it will be necessary that that 
line should pass at a relatively short distance from the Russian 
frontier. fa branch line was therefore constructed from any 
given point in Trans-Caucasia to join that main line to India, an 
uninterrupted communication by railway would be also established 
between Sura and India by Russia. This branch line would 
be shorter a tate convenient than the one by Asia Minor; it 
would be exposed to fewer eventualities or accidents, and would 
remain, under any circumstances, the route to India which would 
be most favourable to commerce between Europe and Asia. 


There can be no doubt but that Russia presents paramount 
facilities for communication with India—facilities which the go- 
vernment of that great country will extend till they come to nigh 
the very gates of Eastern Asia. Nor is there any just reason why 
Russia should not enjoy peaceable and commercial intercourse 
with the East Indies, whether by its own railway system or by 
branch connexion with that of other nations. But M. Stebnitzki 
altogether omits the consideration, that the Sublime Porte is as 
much interested in developing traffic and commerce within its own 
territory as Russia is. 

A —- of the line from Belgrade to Constantinople (from 
Philippolis to Adrianople) is sheet opened, and a fragment on 
the line eastward (from Scutari to Ismid) is in course of construc- 
tion. The diagonal line across terraces, plateaus, and mountain 
chains to Persia, so justly objected to, might be avoided by fol- 
lowing the existing post-road, not the one indicated by M. 
Stebnitzki, from Scutari to Teheran. In Asia Minor it follows 
the line of the parallel valleys, crossing from one to another at 
Tchirkis, where a river has opened a road, and again at Haji 
Hamsa, where an extraordinary cleft in the rocks has left a level 
roadway to the valley of the Halys. Beyond that point greater 
difficulties present themselves, but Siwas and Karahissar and the 
central plateau of Asia Minor could be most economically reached 
by the open grassy valley of the Halys. The diagonal line by 
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Beybazar, Angora, and Yuzgat to Karahissar presents innumerable 
obstacles which are not met with on this latter route. The lateral 
diagonal line from Scutari to Aleppo, by coasting the great 
central uplands and mountain chains to the westward, does not, 
with a very careful selection of routes, present such great dif- 
ficulties as might be imagined. As to M. Stebnitzki’s Taurus of 
Cilicia, 10,000 feet in elevation, it is, as is well known, crossed 
by the Kulak Boghaz, the ancient Cilician Gates. M. Stebnitzki, 
in advocating the superiority of the Russian route over that by 
Turkey, does not further take into consideration the distance of 
Baku or Ekaterinogrod from the centres of European commerce. 
Such a line might advantage Russia, but no other country. The 
interests of Germany, Austria, France, and Great Britain would 
be better served by a railway through Constantinople to the East 
than through Russia. As to the ‘eventualities’ or accidents 
ible in the semi-civilised Asia Minor part of the line, it is a 
rfect mistake ; the post-road from Constantinople to Erzerum 
is as safe as any in Russian Trans-Caucasia. In the mean time, 
until one or other of these grand projects are matured, that 
ortion of the line which is comprised between Seleucia (not 
Alexandretta) and the Persian Gulf is the one that can be the 
most easily, cheaply, and readily carried out. There is scarcely 
an impediment or an engineering difficulty to be met with the 
whole way; the unwholesomeness of Lower Mesopotamia is very © 
much exaggerated by M. Stebnitzki. How did great nations, as 
the Babylonians, the Chaldwans, the Greeks, and the Persians, 
flourish there? A railway to India by Teheran would serve the 
interests of Turkey, Persia, and Russia; the interests of the first 
would also be served by a railway to Aleppo, a complement to the 
Euphrates line, just as the Tiflis and Tabriz line would be a com- 
plement to the Trans-Turko-Persian line. But till these are 
carried out, the interests of India would be sufficiently served by 
the Euphrates line, and the expenses entailed by carrying such 
out would be as a mere drop in the ocean, as compared to often 
fruitless war, or even to carrying out the grand but costly con- 
ceptions of uninterrupted railway communication between Europe 
and Eastern Asia. Such will no doubt be effected at some yet 
distant period, but in the mean time, to sacrifice a cheap, available, 
and self-contained line, for one which would complicate the whole 
matter with international rivalries and susceptibilities, would be 
unwise in the extreme. 

The views entertained at the time of the Crimean war as to the 
most direct roads from Russia to India were of a very different cha- 
racter to those which have been here propounded, and it must 
not be lost sight of that they are those which are most likely to 
be brought forward at a future time, when Russian power has 
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become more extended and more consolidated in Central Asia ; 
that they are the most direct yet proposed, and that they are the 
ultimate expression at which Russian sympathies and policy are 
ever directed. 

Three memorials were presented at that epoch to the St. 
Petersburgh Cabinet. One in French, by General Du Hamel, 
ex-minister at the Persian Court; the other two by anonymous 
statesmen, which unite in advocating the adoption of a route 
through Central Asia, across the Hindhu Kueh and through 
Affghanistan, as the shortest way to India; and that to carry 
out such a route, the Sikhs and Muhammadans should be roused 
to revolt, and the British power in India be thus overthrown. 

History, says one of the memorialists, teaches us that nearl 
all powers which conquered India found their way to it shesudh 
Central Asia and Persia, and that the roads by which Alexander 
the Great, the Khasnevides, Yenghiz Khan, Timurlane, Sultan 
Baber, and Nadir Shah, broke into India, are now open; they 
te into Khorassan and Afghanistan, whether they Joad from 
ersia, or from the Oxus. The towns of Kandahar and Kabul 
are, indeed, the gates of India. : 

The details of routes by which the said “ gates of India” are 
to be reached, present some variety for selection, There is, first, 
the route from Orenburg to Khiva, and further on through 
Herat and Kandahar to Kabul secondly, from Orsk, or Oren- 
burg, to Aralak, Bokhara, Balkh, Kalum, and Kabul; thirdly, 
from Orsk, or Troisk, by Aralsk, Ak-Meshed, Tash-Kend, 
Kokand, Kalum, and Bamiyan, to Kabul; fourthly, from As- 
trakan over.the Caspian to Astrabad, Meshed, Herat, and Kabul 
(this is only a modification of projects before discussed) ; fifthly, 
and in the same category, from the Araxes to Tabriz, Teheran, 
Meshed, Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul. The lines here marked, 
with those previously noticed, are well worth following upon the 
map, for they really represent all that the present and the future 

resents to Russia, as peaceable or warlike means of approaching 
ndia. The movement in the direction of a railway from Russia 
vd Turkestan and Afghanistan to India will unquestionably be 
— by the recent adoption of a well-determined frontier 
ne. 

M, Du Hamel preferred the route through Persia as the line of 
inyasion, because it would require thousands of camels for 
transport in Central Asia. It is well known now that there is 
hot water in parts for more than a few hundred, and these are so 
exposed, that in the last attempt to approach Khiva the camels 
were captured, and many men made prisoners. The co-operation 
of Persia was to be obtained by promising to it the annexation of 
Baghdad and Kerbelai; in other oak the mouths of the 
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Euphrates and Tigris—a potent reason for securing them to 
Turkey, by railway communication. 

Of the three routes from Afghanistan to India—that from 
Kabul, by Jellalabad and Pashawur to Attok, that from Ghaza 
to “sendy Bese Khan, and that from Kandahar to Shikarpur— 
M. Du Hamel preferred the first, as creating a rebellion in the 
very heart of the British possessions, and as offering to the 
Afghans the most tempting prospect of booty and acquisition of 
territory—the bribe for their co-operation. 

The second memorialist dwells even still more strongly upon 
the necessity of the co-operation of Persia and Afghanistan in 
the conquest of India. “ Large sums of money must be forth- 
coming,’ “clever diplomacy,” and Russia declaring itself as 
“liberator,” must do the rest. Persia must be won over b 
“intimidations and threats, by pensions and presents,” and by 
the cession of the mouths of the Euphrates. Both memorialists 
agreeing upon this latter point. The second memorialist advo- 
cates a route from Asia Minor, in addition to those given by M. 
Du Hamel; but he does not mention the starting point. 

The third memorialist starts with the unpleasant intimation— 
excusable at the time it was written—that Russia cannot be at 
peace with England until she (England) is annihilated. “ Russia, 
the beautiful and Christian-like, can have nought in common 
with yonder nest of political agitators—yonder cradle of demo- 
crats, demagogues, and atheists.” It was, therefore, assumed to 
be Christian-like to annihilate so degraded a people. To do this, 
the first step is to secure a position in Turkestan and Afghanistan. 
This is so far good ; but how will the Afghans like the Russian 
annexation of their possessions in Turkestan? They will, it is 
to be supposed, be recouped by the Punjaub. But this will not 
suit the Sikhs, nor would it have the approval of the rajahs, or the 
people of other provinces, whether Muhammadan or Hindhu, to 
pass under the yoke of either Afghan or Russian. As our 
memorialist admits, Russian political agents will only stand on 
an equal footing with English agents; but money is to turn the 
scale. “A Russian ambassador will only reach Kabul when he 
‘nters each village as a commander, and leaves it as a benefactor.” 
Upon such a system as that proposed by the three memorialists, 
winning over the co-operation of Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
and Khorasan, and rousing the Muhammadan and Sikh popula- 
tions of India to revolt, it has, it appears, been calculated by an 
able general, that twenty thousand Russians would suffice to 
subjugate all India! 

‘ “here can be no doubt that the attitude assumed by Russia in 
Central Asia was, until the recent determination of a frontier 
line, of a character to justify the most anxious consideration on 
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the part of British statesmen. We have already described (New 
Monthly Magazine, New Series, No. 8) the position of Russia on 
the east shores of the Caspian Sea. Her stations at Karagan, 
and its line of wells to the sea of Aral, Novo Alexandrof, Kras- 
novodok, Kizil Arvat, Michailovsk, Mulla Kari, and Tash Arvat 
Kaleh. The valley of the Attruck, or Atrek, claimed by Persia, 
but in reality long in the hands of the Turkomans, is now in the 
possession of Russia, and with Khiva she will hold all the country 
comprised between the Aral and Khorasan. The Khan of Bokhara 
has been reduced to the position of a feudatory of Russia, b 
whom a large portion of his khanate has been formally se 
Kokand is in a similar position, and the whole of the lower valleys 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes are about to pass into the hands of the 
Muscovites, if not virtually in their possession already. 

The Atalik Ghazee of Yarkand is perpetually beset by fears 
of Russian conquest, and has been compelled to conclude a so- 
called commercial treaty with his powerful neighbour, at the 
same time that he is negotiating one with India. Nor is he only 
threatened on the side of Khokand, for the Russians, advancing 
between the Thian-Shan and Altai Mountains, have long ago 
annexed the province of Kulja or Ili, situated on the north of 
the Thian-Shan ranges. From Kulja, a road practicable for 
carts runs over comparatively low hills affording easy communi- 
cation between Siberia and Turkestan, the difficulties interposed 
by the Thian-Shan range being thus avoided. 

The extension of power in Central Asia, the advances made 
in Trans-Caucasia, the threatened subjugation of Kashgar and 
Yarkand, the profer of the Lower Euphrates and Tigris Valleys 
to Persia, and the well-known views legacied to Russia in respect 
to Constantinople, seem to point to but one conclusion—the 
ultimate subjugation of all Asia to Russia—just as the so-called 
Americans claim all America for the United States. 

It is impossible not to admit that the determination of a 
boundary line between Russia in Asia and the British Indian 
empire is, in view of these possibilities, a most satisfactory event. 
It is fashionable to designate the new regions which the latter 
has undertaken to maintain in order, as an “ intermediate zone,” 
but Russia has admitted nothing of the kind, nor is such possible. 
An undertaking to use all influence with Shere Ali—the Amir of 
Kabul—to induce him to maintain a peaceful attitude, as well as 
to insist on his giving up all measures of aggression or further 
conquest, virtually implies the removal of the frontiers of India 
into Central Asia. just as much as the establishment of a boun- 
dary line leaves all beyond it to be subjected by Russia. Only 
Russia should be bound in the same terms as ourselves, to insist 
upon the chiefs and people on her frontiers maintaining the same 
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aceful and orderly attitude as those on our side of the frontier, 

he selection of the Panjah or Penjah branch of the Oxus, as the 
easterly frontier, and of the Oxus for the central ~~ does not 
remove the line of division so far beyond the Hindhu Kush, but 
that that chain could in case of necessity become the line of de- 
fence. True that the Hindhu Kush is in great part tenanted by 
robber and kidnapping tribes called Kaffirs or “ infidels” by the 
Muhammadans, and that the valley of Chitral or of the Kunur, 
which interposes between the Hindhu Kush and the Indus, is not 
favourably disposed towards us; but these difficulties can be 
gradually overcome, and just as the Atalik Ghazee, has by the 
subjection of the Khirgiz at Tash Kurghan given security to the 
celebrated pass of the Panjah or of the Sirhad Wakhan, “ Head 
Valley of Wakhan,” over the Pamir Steppe, so means may be 
found to keep Badakshan, now held by Shere Ali, and the feudal 
but slave-dealing chief of Panjah or Wakhan, upon their good 
behaviour. 





NEIGES D’ANTAN. 


I LIT upon a treasure in a quarry, Quai Voltaire, 
In the literary chaos of an old Dutch bookworm’s closet, 
An ancient missal, painted for the pleasuring of prayer, 
Rich at first, at present priceless with Time’s precious dust 
deposit. 
Pious hands had worn the claspings, but the blazonry all blurr’d 
Showed the Carver’s fear and fervour in the tracing of his 
fancies ; 
Rose a solemn mummy odour, as the yellow leaves were stirr’d, 
Scent of laces, furs, and feathers, dating from the first French 


Francis. 
Scent of flowers too, among the baser fragrances, that drew 
Unto psalms the eyes grown heavy poring on the pagans’ ditties, 
Till they met this grey geranium, little flower half‘ filtered 


through 
Print and painting, bead and scroll-work of the tender Nunc 
Dimitits. 
You could see the flower was ancient by the vellum’s stain and 
dint— 
Gathered centuries ago—but would you care? the heart and 


oo. 
Lack a little thin vermilion, lack an odour and a tint— 
Which a courtier could devour, or a butterfly have stolen. 
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No thread gone from its corolla, nor a pistil from its core. 
Plain and perfect is its picture as time’s patient pressure traced 
it 
On the parchment bent and blistered by the drying dew, and more 
By the blinding tears wept over by the lover who so placed it. 
Flowers have better fates than lovers. Death has a reluctant wrist 
Lopping dumb unconscious lilies—lets their nothingness reprieve 
them, 
So he saved this sweet old love-gage, took it gently and just kissed 
Red we green away, but let a scent and shapeliness outlive 
them. 


Left this solemn subtle perfume that has sanctified the prayer, 
Now the lettering is faded and the cherubs’ cheeks ate wizened, 
Scent as sad as ghosts of memories rising cloudy in the air 
From a casket, where a life’s love has laid perdu and im- 
prisoned, 
How we lean upon our subjects, we the spirits, we the kings! 
Dumb things speak best of our gladness when the Eden garden 
: closes; 
And it seems our lives take fragrance from the essences of things; 
And dead loves smell like an avenue down which the wind 
swept roses. 


So, I think, on grave grey evenings, some great sanctity will drop 
Kindly to this senseless servant of the passion it remembers, 
And forget the light a moment, take its human sight, and grope 
At the silver clasp, and read, and stir the old thought’s perished 
embers. 
And I turn the pages slowly, let the poor dead lover see 
How the flower is still as perfect, as these leaves years could not 
fritter, 
When they pressed the ermine contenance on the little lady’s knee, 
As she rode to old St. Germain, dreaming in her blazoned litter. 


So be happy, knight, who lost all under Pavia, fors Chonneur, 
Or shy long-haired page, just loving as one worships, dimly, 
dumbly,— 
Never daring to do more than make your flowers speak to her, 
Never dreaming that your saint might find a boy’s sad visage 
comely; 
This geranium that died under empty eyes I may not know, 
Laid within the mouldy missal with much promising and 
crying, 
As you left it, where you left it in the dead days long ago, 
Lovers of the old Neiges d’Autan, thus and there your gage is 
lying. 
EVELYN JERROLD. 
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THE LOST BRACELET. 


ITI. 


WueEn Mrs. Thirlwell entered her room her maid, Jones, handed 
her a small packet, which, with a tinted, perfumed, and coroneted 
note, had been left for her at the hotel during her absence. 

Hurriedly she opened the packet. It contained the lost bracelet ! 
The note, without name or address, ran thus: 

“The writer has the pleasure of restoring Mrs. Thirlwell’s lost 
bracelet. She stumbled over it in the corridor, when leaving the 
Kursaal last evening, and prefers rather to forward it to Mrs, 
Thirlwell herself than to leave it at the bureau of the establish- 
ment.”’ 

Mrs. Thirlwell was already in excellent spirits, but this pleasant 
addition to the events of the day considerably increased her satis- 
faction. She observed, however, to Charlotte: 

“1 thought Mr. Tollington said he gave his address, only, to 
the bureau. But it has transpired I suppose, by some means, that 
I was the loser. I should much like to know, and to thank, the 
finder. Evidently some lady of high rank. Mr. Tollington may, | 
perhaps, recognise the writing or the coronet. It is really pro- 
voking that she should not have favoured me with her name.” 

As ‘Tollington absented himself from the table d’héte that day 
he was not informed of the restoration of the bracelet until he met 
Mrs. Thirlwell in the evening at the Kursaal, when she showed 
him the note she had received with it. He was, of course, much 
pleased to hear of this unexpected piece of good fortune, but could 
afford no clue to the discovery of the writer of the note. And he 
advised Mrs. Thirlwell not to seek one, as the lady seemed to wish 
to remain unknown. She promised to follow ‘Tollington’s advice, 
but resolved to scrutinise closely the throng of gaily-dressed highly- 
painted women, who, as usual, surrounded “ the tables,” hoping 
that the distinguished incognita might unconsciously reveal herself 
by some unguarded expression, or tell-tale glance of the eyes. 

n consequence of that resolve, as well as of the great success 
that attended Mrs. Thirlwell that evening in her gambling specula- 
tions, Charlotte was left longer than usual without her discreet 
mamma's company. But Arthur Tollington was good enough to 
supply her place, and made the most of the opportunity to improve 
his acquaintance with Charlotte, and to make many pretty com- 
plimentary speeches, which could hardly fail to please a young 
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lady in her teens, when spoken by a very handsome man of fasci- 
nating manners, and with wealth and youth also in his favour, 

Charlotte was conscious of a strangely seductive charm in all 
that he said, but she strove not to yield to it. She was not really 
in love, she thought, with Edward Weston, but when words that 
seemed to breathe of love were softly murmured in her ear b 
Tollington, she wished that the voice had been Edward’s. Yet 
she knew, knew too well, that mamma would be horrified at the 
bare idea of such folly; for the young lieutenant was not over- 
burdened with cash, and had but slender chance of promotion. 
And had not Mrs. Thirlwell clearly made known to her daughter 
her sentiments on, what she termed, pauper marriages? No 
needy suitor could hope to be received with any favour by 
her, 

The double-florin having won a double-friedrich, Mrs. Thirl- 
well, much elated by her success, thought it prudent to retire from 
“the tables.” She had occasionally shot a furtive glance at the 
young people on the sofa, and feeling sure that the flight of time 
was unheeded there, at least on the gentleman’s part, she was in 
no hurry to interrupt the pleasant téte-d-téte. But when Char- 
lotte’s anxious looks at last drew her from her petit jeu, she pro- 
posed to return home at once, pleading great fatigue from her 
unwonted exertions that day. Tollington escorted them to the 
entrance of the Kurhaus. At a signal from him, his, carriage 
drove up immediately, and Mrs. Thirlwell, without ceremony, 
stepped into it. Charlotte, momentarily, hesitated to follow her 
mother. Tollington perceived it. 

“T ought to have asked your permission, Miss Thirlwell,” he 
said, in a low tone; “ pray pardon me.” 

“Charlotte, why do you stay in the cold? Why do you detain 
Mr. Tollington ?” exclaimed Mrs. Thirlwell. 

He offered Charlotte his hand to assist her into the carriage, 
and for a moment held hers in the warm pressure of his own. 

“Good-night, Mr. Tollington; we shall see you to-morrow, 
of course. Remember we shall, most probably, leave in the 
afternoon.” 

Such were Mrs. Thirlwell’s familiar and encouraging parting 
words, 

“Oh, mamma!” said Charlotte. 

“ Well, my child.” 

“ Why should we again return home in his carriage?” 

“My dear,” answered Mrs. Thirlwell, “it is so natural to me to 
have my carriage waiting for me, that when it drove up I really, 
for the moment, forgot that it was not my own. Envious eyes, I 
doubt not, were upon us. But what of that? We shall leave 
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Homburg to-morrow; besides, if it is not my carriage now, it 
will, or I am much deceived, soon be yours.” 

“No, mamma,” Charlotte answered. 

“No? No? Did you say no, Charlotte?” 

“TJ did, mamma.” 

“He proposed and you refused, then?” she inquired, with 
breathless anxiety. 

“ Proposed, mamma! certainly not. You forget that we can 
scarcely be said to have made his acquaintance until to-day.” 

“ You forget,” said Mrs. Thirlwell, “ that it is a daughter’s duty 
to comply with the wishes of an affectionate mother. I see in 
Mr. Tollington every quality I could desire my daughter’s husband 
to possess. That he will ask you to become his wife, I feel sure, 
and I expect you, Charlotte, to accept him.” 

Not another word was spoken by either of them that evening; 
but Charlotte kissed her mother, as usual, before retiring to rest. 

Arthur Tollington remained at the entrance of the Kursaal until 
the carriage was out of sight. As he slowly returned to the salon 
he said, mentally, «‘ The mother is a simpleton, a mere worshipper 
of money, and believing I possess that one supreme claim to her 
good graces, would gladly have promised me the hand of her 
daughter—stranger as I am to her—even had I asked it this day! 
But the girl has better feelings, and a nobler nature than her 
mother. She is good and amiable as she is beautiful; and wealth 
will not win her heart. And my love? Well, that will avail, 
probably, as little; for she seemed to shrink from me at the 
remotest allusion to it. I will see her no more, Something 
tells me it will be better for both of us that I see her no more!” 

He sauntered on, abstractedly, to his accustomed seat at the 
trente et quarante table. He took from his pockets his rouleaux 
of single and double-friedrichs, and placed them with a roll of 
notes before him. 

“Ah, Sare Tollington, I have kept your place for you. But 
= are late this evening,” said a handsome, but rather bold- 
ooking woman, who was seated beside him. “The stoic is 
caught at last, then, and by the pretty face of an English mees, 
who seems to have scarcely a word to say for herself.” 

“ Comtesse,” he said, “ are not those yours?” 

And he pointed to several gold pieces lying on the table. 

“They are, indeed,” she answered, as she hastily drew them 
towards her. ; 

“You had well-nigh paid heavily for your badinage,” he said, 
as he tossed a five hundred franc note on the table. 

He played on, apparently scarcely heeding the fluctuations of 
the game, or conscious of the remarks of disappointed and ruined 
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players, as cach time the amount of his stakes was increased, and 
piles of gold and notes accumulated beside him. 

“ Fortune rains her favours on you to-night, Sare Tollington,” 
said his bantering neighbour, “yet you hardly condescend to 
notice her smiles, so absorbed are your thoughts by another and 
less gracious fair one.” 

‘“‘It is the perverse way of men, belle comtesse,” he said, “as 
you may have heard, to value but little the favours that are thrust 
upon us rather than sought.” 

“ Yet,” she said, with a slightly heightened colour, “ you have 
paid assiduous court to the fickle dame you speak so slightingly 
of, and she has been more constant to you than to most of her 
worshippers.” 

“True,” he answered, carelessly, and with a cynical smile, as he 
added again to his heaped-up stores. 

“The bank is broken!” “The tables are closed for to-night,” 
echoed around. 

“ And you are the culprit,” said the comtesse. “ Now put up 
your money,” she continued, “in pity to the envious eager eyes 
that are upon it, and the nervous, trembling hands that would 
willingly clutch it; and as you have brought the evening’s amuse- 
ment to this early close, go home and sup with me.” 

“Not to-night,” he answered. “I have been much occupied 
to-day, and am weary.” 

“ Ah!” she said, with a forced smile, “I understand; you drove 
la belle anglaise to Frankfort. Was her company so wearying?”’ 

“ You are ina bantering mood to-night, comtesse,’ he answered. 

“ As you are engaged to-night, will you breakfast with me to- 
morrow ?” she asked. 

“Well, perhaps I may,” he said. “ Good-night, ma belle.” 

“T shall expect you at eleven, then, sans faute.” 

Tollington heard her not, for his eyes at that moment met those 
of a man who, unremarked by him, had passed the evening in the 
Kursaal, and now seemed anxious to speak to him. He frowned 
as he walked quickly along the corridor, the man following. When 
they were outside, Tollington, drawing the man to a shady spot, 
said : 

“Why are you here, Bennet? Have you played the fool with 
that twenty-five pounds I gave you, and lost it at ‘the tables’ ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the man. “1 might have done so, tempted 
by the sight of your luck, but Pauline had the money.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said Tollington. ‘ You are both ready to 
leave Homburg, as I require, to-night?” 

“Pauline is already waiting for me at the station; we shall 
travel all night.” 
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“There are thirty pounds, then,” said Tollington, taking a 
sealed envelope from a pocket-book—“ five pounds over the sum 
ane Pauline. Be sure you give her that sum, 

nnet,” 

“ Of course I shall,” he answered. “ And now thank you, and 
ood-bye, Mr. Tollington. Your luck is wonderful, very! But 
m bound to say you deserve it, for you're a liberal gentleman, 

Good-night, sir.” 

The man hurried off in the direction of the railway, and 
Tollington hastened home. He passed to an inner room, turned 
the key of the door, and laid the money he had won that evening 
on the table. He counted it, locked up the gold in a small cash- 
box, and put the notes into a pocket-book. He then wrote a 
letter, rang for his valet, and desired him to put up a change or 
two of linen and other necessaries immediately, as he was going 
off by the last train to Frankfort. 

“ Tell Thomas,” he said, “to take over the carriage early to- 
morrow morning, and leave it with the coachmaker it was hired 
of. The horses I shall perhaps sell. Bauerman will take charge 
of them, and Thomas will come to me for such orders as I shall 
then have to give him. You, Lestocq, must have everything 
ready to leave this place as early as possible to-morrow. You will 
find me at the old quarters in Frankfort. I may be there for a 
few days. Take this cheque, pay everything, and deliver this. 
letter before you leave.” 

The person to whom these orders were given was a Swiss, a 
clever, active, and astute man, who had served Mr. Tollington as 
courier and valet for the last five years. This sudden departure of 
his master in no way surprised him; he was accustomed to rapid 
journeys, frequent and unexpected changes of route, and had 
wondered of late what secret attraction had detained Mr. Tollington 
so much longer than usual at Wiesbaden and Homburg. The real 
nature of his master’s business, and the reason of his mysterious 
and somewhat eccentric movements, he was too discreet to seek to 
know. And, in fact, he did not know, the master being no less 
discreet than his servant. They were, however, well satisfied with 
each other, for Tollington paid most liberal wages, and Lestocq 
rendered him most efficient and faithful service. 

Half an hour after Tollington had given his orders, he sauntered 
down to the terminus. Lestocq was already there with valise and 


railway ticket; in another half-hour Tollington was in Frankfort, 
at the Hotel de Russie. 
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IV. 


THE next morning Mrs. Thirlwell, in a most elegant and 
becoming morning dress, which she had risen betimes to prepare, 
was anxiously awaiting her expected visitor. Charlotte’s dress 
had been changed, adjusted, and readjusted several times before 
the wily mother’s critical eye was satisfied that no further improve- 
ment was possible. She felt almost certain that the declaration 
and proposal which had hovered, as she thought, on Tollington’s 
lips the preceding day would be spoken by him that morning. 
Signs of approaching departure were scattered about the room in 
artistic disorder, which Mrs. Thirlwell intended to call attention 
to by apologising for, and thus to give a fillip to any back- 
wardness in coming forward on the gentleman’s part. With the 
same object in view, she also proposed to hint ‘casually at the pos- 
sibility of her changing her route at the very last moment. 

While she was turning these matters over in her mind, with 
some slight nervous trepidation as to the result, Jones brought in 
Mr. Tollington’s note. 

“What! had he preferred to write? Did he fear a refusal?” 


Tremblingly she broke the seal, and read: 


“Mr. Arthur Tollington presents his compliments to Mrs. 
Thirlwell, and regrets that he cannot have the honour of calling 
on her, as he purposed doing, to-morrow morning, as he is unex- 
pectedly obliged by urgent private affairs to leave Homburg im- 
mediately. He, however, hopes to have the pleasure of renewing 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Thirlwell at some future time, should 
he be unable for the present to proceed to Baden-Baden. 

“Mr. Arthur Tollington desires his best compliments to Miss 
Thirlwell.” 


A smile passed over Charlotte’s face as Mrs. Thirlwell read 
aloud the concluding phrase in an excited tone. Crushing the 
letter in her trembling hands, she exclaimed, with angry indigna- 
tion; 

“This is your doing, Charlotte! Your emphatic ‘No! when 
I spoke of his carriage as likely soon to be yours, is now fully ex- 
. His note is dated last night. I see it all too plainly. 

is wealthy man of aristocratic family did you the honour—the 
honour, I say—to ask you to be his wife, and you— you the 
daughter of a poor widow, well born, but slenderly provided for— 
cored This letter of cold compliments, as a farewell, is the 
result.” 
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“Mamma, he did not ask me—of course, in such a place, he 

would not. I should have refused if he had, and I should not 
have concealed my refusal from you, mamma,” Charlotte answered, 
firmly. : 
Mrs. Thirlwell was a good deal staggered by the boldness of 
Charlotte’s reply, but she noticed it only by an impatient shrug of 
the shoulders, her usual way of expressing contemptuous pity. 
Changing the theme, she said: 

“ Desire Jones to pack up as = as possible; we shall leave 
two hours earlier than I intended.” 

“ Will it not seem strange, mamma,” Charlotte ventured to 
falter out, “that the hour of our departure should be changed 
because Mr. Tollington has left?” 

“ Why, really, really, Charlotte, do you take upon yourself to 
dictate to me? To tell me what is proper and what is not? Do 
as I desire you, girl !” 

Poor Charlotte hastened to leave the room, and Mrs. Thirlwell 
soon followed, to divest herself of her elaborate morning costume 
over which she had spent so much time and labour in vain, and 
to superintend the great business of packmg her dresses. Jones 
did her best, but, as she said, “she never could get on with her 
work when her lady stood over her hindering her with her help.” 
And so Mrs. Thirlwell did not leave Homburg quite so soon as 
she intended, Frankfort was the extent of that evening’s travels, 
The night was passed at the Hétel de Russie; but Mrs. Thirlwell 
was not aware, even when she set out next morning on her journey 
to Baden-Baden, that the same roof sheltered also the renegade 
Tollington. 

But Arthur Tollington really had urgent private affairs to attend 
to in Frankfort. His large winnings of the previous evening 
being superfluous cash he had no immediate use for, he desired to 
invest to advantage, which he did, following the advice of his 
man of business, in Russian bonds. 

This transaction completed, he made a ‘mental vow to give up 
gambling henceforth altogether. Not that he was a professional 
or habitual gambler, as regarded the tapis vert, though he had 
been a very successful one. He professed to seek in play only 
occasional excitement; but fortune in this as in other matters was 
ever on his side, and so persistently that the envious and _ less 
favoured were accustomed to protest, in language by no means 
polite, “that Tollington surely had the devil’s own luck.” 

_ Perhaps he was also indebted to the same mighty potentate for 
his prudence and success in employing the heavy sums he often 
won at “the tables” in safe and lucrative investments. But at once 
and for ever this was to end, Cupid’s influence was to prevail over 
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that of his satanic majesty, and Arthur Tollington sincerely 
desired that the past could be obliterated. He had gone so far as 
to renounce all that he thought most objectionable in his pro- 
ceedings, before his eyes fell on Charlotte Thirlwell’s beautiful face 
as she sat alone on one of the seats in the Casino at Spa—quite 
unconscious of the conquest she had made—waiting for her 
mother, who played at roulette at that time, and so did not remark 
the handsome Mr. Tollington, who sometimes formed one of the 
set that thronged round the trente et quarante table. 

He had followed Mrs. Thirlwell and her daughter to Wies- 
baden and Homburg, though but for the incident of the lost 
bracelet he would probably have made there no further advances 
towards more intimate acquaintance. Even then he had hesitated 
to take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded him. For as 
Tollington’s love for Charlotte increased, the more frequently did 
he review the circumstances of his past|life, which placed, as he 
too well knew, such a barrier between him and her, that it: re- 
strained him from seeking to gain the pure maidenly affections of 
the fair girl whom he had made the idol of his heart. Then, 
deep melancholy crept over him, or some sudden depression that 
did not escape even Mrs. Thirlwell’s observation, though she was 
far from guessing the true cause of it. Yet Tollington could not be 
said to repent of the past. He was out of humour with fate, of 
which he thought himself the sport and the victim, for it was his 
fancy to win the love of Charlotte Thirlwell not merely as a man 
of fortune but as one also of high and unblemished character. But 
conscience, whose voice he had not heard for a very long time, 
now whispered to him audibly and persistently that deep dis- 
honour attached to him and the means by which he had so rapidly 
attained to wealth. 

He tried to console himself with the reflection that he was but 
one of many who had walked in crooked paths, and met with 
success that had been denied to those who had pursued an honest 
career. “ And the world,” he said, “by its infatuated worship 
of wealth, and its treatment of poverty as the worst of crimes, 
encouraged dishonesty and vice. Honesty, like virtue, was no 
doubt a very good thing, and like virtue was in some way its own 
reward, yet too frequently it brought no grist to the mill.” But 
it was a very respectable quality, and Tollington himself had often, 
from his respect for it, relieved the distress of its needy and un- 
fortunate possessors. For if he had not always been strictly just 
he had always been very generous, while he had met with men 
who were, doubtless, unimpeachably just, and, equally doubtless, 
very close-fisted and hard-hearted. 

But as regarded his past transactions there was little chance of 
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an exposé. And his great discretion, tact, and energy had fully 
secured his present enviable position ; yet certain vague doubts and 

ualms of conscience made him resolve that rather than she should 
be included in the disgrace of any mischance that by a bare pos- 
sibility might befal him, he would renounce the hopes he had 
formed of winning her love, “he would see her no more!” And 
this was his intention—firm intention, he thought—when he 
wrote to Mrs. Thirlwell; but he wavered in it even as the train 
bore him away from Homburg, and gave it up entirely when, two 
days after, he by chance saw Charlotte leaving the hotel at Frank- 
fort with her mother. 

“ Why,” he argued, mentally, “should he make his own misery 
by affixing a stigma on himself that the world had not dared to 
put on his character? Why should he “forego the happiness he 
so longed for without an effort to grasp it? He would be worthy 
of it, too; for the future should find him frequenting only the 
straight path of honour. Love, that had wrought this change in 
him, should henceforth be his guiding star.” 

And Tollington could well afford to follow the impulses of his 
now virtuous state of mind, having a snug, well-secured income 
of not less than twelve thousand pounds a year. It was decided, 
then; “he would follow his beloved; he would try to win her 
heart. He knew that her foolish mother was ready to sacrifice 
her at any moment on the altar of Mammon; but it was from 
herself, not from her mother, he would seek to know his fate.” 
And Tollington, from a despairing mood, at once soared to a 
hopeful one. “He might yet live with her a happy, blameless 
life;” in the enjoyment, of course, of all the refinements, ele- 
gancies, and luxuries with which it was in his power to surround 


the beautiful bride of his choice. 
(Zo be continued.) 

















THE POEMS OF THOMAS GORDON HAKE.* 


THE true poet will be infallibly attracted by the themes with 
which Nature has rendered him most competent to deal. Such a 
statement may seem to partake of the quality of a truism. When, 
however, it is borne in mind that critics are constantly alleging a 
mistaken choice of subject-matter as a grave charge against poets 
undeniably endowed with the gift of song, the statement will not 
be regarded as unimportant. This critical habit is doubtless not 
so much a besetting sin with the reviewers of to-day as it was with 
those who sat in the judgment seat during the early period of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly. There are, however, those still among 
us who affect to act the part of midwife to the poetic intellect. In 
such a case the critic mistakes his functions. The complaint of 
poetry misapplied has been most frequently made concerning those 
who have elected to paint external Nature in her most familiar 
aspects, and who seek in the humbler walks of life for the cha- 
racters of their poems. Jeffrey, who was at once the most pompous 
and least competent of celebrated critics, sneered at Wordsworth 
because he chose to write about “the wife of an unprosperous © 
weaver——a servant-girl with her natural child—a parish — 
and one or two other personages of equal rank and dignity.” His 
lordship could be finely ironical when he chose, and wondered very 
much how any gentleman accustomed to move in select circles 
could take an interest in the joys and sorrows of lowly and conse- 
quently uninteresting individuals. We are less tolerant of such 
nonsense now-a-days, but the practice of our more popular poets, 
and the occasionally expressed opinion of well-known reviewers, 
show that there is still a feeling prevalent againstthe poetic treatment 
of tales of humble life, or versified description of familiar scenery. 
They find it hard to believe—although the fact has been actually 
proved to us—that a Mountain Daisy is as interesting a subject 
for poetic treatment as a Giaour; that Highland Mary possesses a 
charm not less potent than that of The Witch of Atlas; that the 
story of a Oripple or a Blind Boy may touch the finest chords in our 
nature as readily as an epic with kings for its characters. There 
will be found here and there a mind so constituted or so warped 
that it can in no degree sympathise with the quiet humours of 





* Parables and Tales. By Thomas Gordon Hake. With Illustrations, By 
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humble life, or gain a pleasure in gazing at second hand on 
meadow, or stream, or village street. 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 


With the great majority of men, however, it is different, and so it 
happens that the most widely-known poems in existence are simple 
narratives of simple folk. 

The author of the present volume has succeeded in placing 
before us a series of pictures, which for fidelity and finish we 
believe to be unsurpassed in our time. He finds his characters on 
village streets—in woodland glades—by moaning sea-coasts—in 
reeking city lanes. They are for the most part in scrrow, finding 
solace on the bosom of Nature. The most noticeable features in 
the poems are simplicity of manner, beauty of subject, a special 
power of seizing and describing scenery, and a quick and tender 
sympathy with human suffering. ‘These qualities appear on the 
surface. But underneath the narrative runs a vein of mingled 
humour and pathos, which we would find it difficult to describe 
in words.” It is a flavour to be enjoyed, but it defies definition. 

As illustrating all the qualities which we have mentioned as dis- 
played in these poems, let us take “The Blind Boy,” not because it 
18 the best perhaps—for the merit of the poems is very equal—but 
because we like it best. In this, as in all the tales, the poet first 
describes the scenery surrounding the characters in his little drama. 
There is a special fitness in the adoption of this plan in the case of 
“The Blind Boy.” Our own feelings of pleasure are aroused as 
we gaze. Everything appeals to the eye. 


In dark ascent the pine-clad hills 
Repose on heaven their rocky crest, 
Lit by the flash of falling rills 
That in the valley seek for rest, 
Chafing in rainbow-spray when thrust 
Into the sunshine by the gust. 


Clouds folded round the topmost peaks 
Shut out the gorges from the sun, 
Till mid-day when the early streaks 
Of sunshine down the valley run ; 
But where the opening cliffs expand, 
The early sea-light breaks on land. 


By these opening cliffs and gorges under the folded clouds and 
early sea-light move two figures—brother and sister wandering 
side by side. But to the boy the grandeur and beauty have 
existence only through the descriptions of his sister; he is blind. 
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At early morn embraced by her 

He sits within the shadows dip 
To list to his sweet minister, 

And paint his visions from her lip. 
He sees the waters, earth, and skies 
Only through her enchanted eyes. 


She owns the soul-illuming ray! 

Her eyes are bright—his now are blind ; 
As morn and eve join hands in da 

The sister seeks the brother’s mind. 
Darkness he bears and she bears light; 
Hers is the morn and his the night. 


The little wanderers move gently by river-side and wooded shore, 
he recording each sound, and questioning her about each sight ; 
she tenderly guiding his footsteps, and answering hi¢ queries. It 
is the most charming of dialogues. The doubts and difficulties of 


the boy dispelled by the simple but sufficient explanations of the 
girl. 
His hand in hers she walks along, 
And leads him to the river’s brink, 
She stays to hear the water’s song, 
Closing her eyes with him to think : 
His ear more watchful than her own 
Caught up the ocean’s distant moan. 


“The river’s flow is bright and clear,” 
The blind boy said; “ and were it dark 
We should no less its music hear : 
Sings not at eventide the lark ? 
Still when the vee pause, they fade 
Upon my spirit like a shade.” 


“ Yet, brother, when the river stops, 
And in the quiet bay is hushed, 
F’en though its gentle murmur drops, 
’Tis bright as when by us it rushed ; 
It is not like a shade the more, 
Except beneath the wooded shore.” 


We can picture the innocent wonderment of the blind boy’s 
face giving way to an expression of smiling satisfaction, as one by 
one the puzzles of an unseen universe are solved for him. A 
mortal receiving from angelic lips some account of mysteries in 
another world would not form a theme more worthy of the poet. 
The touch with which the narrative closes is exquisite: 


While they return, the dwelling near, 
One word must yet the sister say ; 
She lifts her voice: ‘‘O, brother, ine, 
If good my eyes have been to-day, 
Kiss them for every new delight 
That kindles in your spirit’s sight !” 
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Deep in his eyes the love-lights strove, 
He clasped her in a close embrace ; 
With lips that shook with grateful love, 
He kissed her eyes—he Ga her face— 
He wept upon that tender brow : 
** Dearest, the darkness, leaves me now.” 
And here we leave them. Wander on immortal children! Your 
lovely imperfections have made ye ever young. The poet has 
decreed that always the soft music of your voices shall be heard, 
and that ye shall haunt his vales, and river-brinks, and lonesome 
sandy shores for ever! 

“The Cripple,” and “ Mother and Child,” are characterised by 
the same fidelity to Nature—the same sympathy with affliction, 
and the same exquisite simplicity of diction for which “ The Blind 
Boy” is remarkable. In “The Cripple,” the poet’s power, in 
giving a fresh interest to ordinary scenes, is best evinced. 

It is to the Parables we turn for examples of the author's 
humour. “Old Morality” and “Old Souls” are remarkable pro- 
ductions. The humour is a trifle grim, perhaps—the sentiment 
has an occasional flavour of cynicism, even; but it is only a 
flavour. A kindly and sympathetic teacher is speaking; and 
where he deplores the lapses of his fellow men, it is not because 
he despises, but because he loves them. In both of these poems 
we come suddenly upon unexpected turns of thought conveyed in 
epigrams, quaint Se instructive as the inscriptions on sun-dials; 
or upon similes, strange but appropriate. They are generally 
unforced; but sometimes they give pleasure to the ear before the 
meaning can be caught, and always they are calculated to remain 
with the memory. There are many current ‘quotations popular 


by reason of their age, and the universal respect paid to them 
—many 





jewels five words long, 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time, 

Sparkle for ever, 
that are less charged with wisdom, and less felicitously expressed 
than some of the gems in these parables. 

Following these two poems are two others, in which a striking 

contrast 1s drawn between the effect of country and city life on 
the young soul. We have space only to give an example of the 


careful way in which our poet goes to work, by quoting the 
opening verse of each: 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
There was a wood, it does not change, 
Not while the thrush pipes through its glades, 
And she who did its thickets range, 
Has willed her sunbeams to its shades. 
There still the lily weaves a net, 
With bluebell, primrose, violet. 
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THE DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, 


There was a haunt, it does not change, 
Not while the fiend its path invades ; 
And he who did its alleys range 
Has willed his penance to its shades. 
There still the nightshade breathes its pest 
On fallen spirits. not at rest. 


We refer those who would wish to follow up the two pictures 
to the book itself—such poems are not to be described by 
extracts. 

It has been a custom with poets to give us in verse their ideal 
bard. To go no farther back, it will be in the memory of readers 
that Mr. Tennyson has in more than one poem set forth the 

alifications and functions of the singer, and very wonderful 


u 
those qualifications and functions are: 


— in a golden clime was born, 
ith golden stars above. 


And again: 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With the shallow wit— 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 

' For thou can’st not fathom it. 


He regards the gifted creature as a being super-human—at all 
events as superior to the failings of ordinary mortals—and enjoy- 
ing a chartered immunity from common frailty—living apart in 
solemn and contemptuous grandeur—knowing all men but not 
necessarily sympathising with any—“a great and ever glorious 
demi-god!” It would be interesting to compare the laureat’s ideal 
with that presented in the “ Parables and Tales.” Interesting for 
the sake of the comparison itself—and interesting as showing Dr. 
Hake’s attitude as a poet of the day. We can only suggest the 
comparison. 

In the last of these poems, the ideal poet is presented as a man 
full of years and experience—with a memory well-stored, and an 
experience ever widening. 

A. man of heart and aim so matched 
They journeyed on as two in one, 
The heart and aim each other watched 

And ever asked what each had done. 

Imagination he has; but imagination governed by a kingly 
mind. The surrounding multitude is convulsed in political and 

lemical disputes—and know not the new spring from the one 

efore— 
But he whom Nature smiled upon 
Beheld a trail of light, a ring, 
Left in the pathway of the sun; 
To him the spring was a new spring 


The opening leaves were newly green— 
New burnished were the skies between. 
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He ranged unheeding of the hour 
The hills, the glades, the forest’s night ; 
Crossing the path where sunbeams — 
Through walls of leaves a river’s light 
Halting some curious sight to see 
If but how ivy climbed the tree. 


Faint waves of sound would come and go, 
Where far-off elms the sunset spanned, 

That seemed the rooks, then seemed the flow 
Of waves upon a pebbly sand ; 

While visions floated o’er the woods 

Of distant shores and grating floods. 


Then is the poet seized with the desire to make others share 
his bliss, and then the dream of fame, and then the disappoint- 


ment— 
Proudly be drifted on—his age 
His genius full for fortune’s tide. 
Then he began his life to gauge, 
With his austere and lofty pride. 
Yet did the forest hear the sigh, 
His great soul breathed when none was nigh. 


On the whole we regard this volume—small as it is in com- 
pass—as a really important addition to our store of poetic litera- 
ture. Whether this opinion will be largely shared we know not— 
though it would not in the slightest degree alter our opinion either 
of the poet or of the public, if the circulation were to be restricted 
to a select circle of fastidious and thoughtful readers—epicures in 
poetry. In the Tales there is a tender pathos that makes its way 
direct to the hearts of the most worldly and careless of us. In the 
Parables an undercurrent of philosophical teaching which may 
afford fresh thought even to professional thinkers. Everywhere 
a delicate humour plays like a sunbeam. We may write of Dr. 
Hake as he does of his own ideal poet—he is 


To Nature true and true to Art. 


The illustrations by Mr. Hughes are very pretty. Charles 
Lamb considered it an essential in book illustrations that they 
should not pretend to emulate the text. Mr. Hughes’s pictures fall 
in with this requirement. The cover is enriched with a quaint 
and elegant design. If the success of ‘Parables and Tales” 


is only half as great as its merits, the book will achieve a large 
popularity. 











BABY VALENTINE; 
OR, A VALENTINE’S DAY IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


YEARS ago, before mail-trains panted across the country, or the 
official rat, tat, tat of “ Posty” sounded so frequently at our hall- 
doors, then minus the ingeniously inverted Cyclops eye which 
adorns an orthodox one now-a-days; long before all the trim green 
and white “ fleecing places,” with their marine snares and delusions, 
cropped up along our wreck-strewn shores—in fact, to use a 
romantic but rather mistaken phrase, “in the good old times,” 
Rylechase Farm, now but a little remnant of unsightly ruins, was 
one of those snug, roomy old homesteads rarely to be met with at 
“0m and which seemed to realise the ideal of country life. 

ituated in a charmingly picturesque spot of Kentish coast scenery, 
far enough from the sea to be safe from the encroachments of 
spring and storm-tides, yet enjoying all the advantages of its 
glorious, ever-changing aspect, and the pure, invigorating breezes 
scudding across the Downs, it seemed to be a very gem set in 
belt of rich meadow-land and well-trimmed orchards, gradually 
- sloping landward into extensive hop-gardens, which then as now 
deserved to be called the “ old-mines of Kent.” 

The house itself, built on a rocky prominence seaward, and 
quite distinct from the substantial farm buildings snugly ensconced 
in a little hollow lower down, was square, low-browed, and 
thickly-thatched, and the small arched windows were so deeply 
set and narrow as to resemble more loopholes in a fortification than 
windows in a dwelling-house. Even the chimney-stacks were 
broad and low, and the whole concern, although clad in pretty 
clinging climbers, had the trim, stowed appearance of a storm- 
rigged ship. Many a wild wintry gale it had weathered, and only 
once in the remembrance of its inhabitants did it occur that a 
small round window exactly under the centre or point of the 
gable, and sheltered by the deep eaves, was blown in during a 
fierce north-easter. The damage was very soon made good, how- 
ever, and the massive but prettily-tinted red and white glass which 
replaced the shattered one seemed to be the only approach to any- 
thing ornamental Rylechase Farm could boast of. 

This happened late in autumn, during the first furious outburst 
of equinoctial gales, and the winter following proved more than 
usually disastrous, especially to the small and heavily-laden worm, 
craft, and the old, unsafe, and too often insufficiently manne 
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fishing-smacks trawling about the coast. Fearful were the tales 
of horror and destruction which sped from mouth to mouth as 
each night added to the ghastly lists of wrecked and lost. Yet 
these things did not interfere with the quict, almost monotonous 
life which the inhabitants of Rylechase Farm seemed to lead. Its 

resent owner, a middle-aged, powerfully-built, and unpleasantly 
ool Ratened man, trudging about his fields and gardens with the 
same dogged determined air, and keeping apart with studied 
indifference both from the high and middle classes, who on such 
occasions united to relieve as well as protect shipwrecked of all 
nations, as also apparently from the lawless and rapacious crew of 
wreckers who traded se | throve on the disasters ard calamities 
which befel their fellow-creatures, And yet Jeph Ryle had 
always been what even in those times was called “a highly re- 
spectable man.” A successful man of business, hard but strict] 
just with his dependents, church-going, alms-giving, and prudently 
reticent concerning his worldly affairs and political and_ religious 

rsuasions, he invited neither praise nor censure, whilst Dame 

argery, his fair, gentle wife, still in the flower of womanly 
beauty, was universally cited as an example of a pure and blame- 
less life adorned with many and rare virtues. 

With her delicate oval face and large brown eyes, luminous 
with that sort of sad dim light peculiar often to such, her rich 
auburn hair prematurely streaked with grey, and smoothly folded 
away under the prim matron’s coif of those days, her lithe and 
still girlishly graceful figure draped in the gravest and plainest of 
russet yp she almost looked like a sad, pale-faced nun clad in 
a secular garb, and following her vocation as wife and mistress 
with a dreamily absent yet withal womanly, gentle, and gracious air. 

Rylechase f arm, and the rich acres around it, had for many 
years belonged to Jeph’s forefathers, some of whom being wild, 
reckless men, had from time to time lost large portions of their 

atrimony, and finally disappeared, after some years of rioting and 

issipation, in some foreign land, whither the love for adventure 
and the hireling’s gold had drawn them, whilst some of the more 
peaceably-disposed members spent their uneventful lives in not 
altogether fruitless efforts to retrieve the family losses. Jeph’s 
father, a man of irreproachable character, being amongst the latter, 
but meeting with an accident which eventually cost his life, left 
his widow, shortly after the birth of a second son, in tolerably 
easy circumstances, which enabled her to give the two boys 3 
more than usually careful education. 

Jeph, however, took no advantage of the latter, and leading, up 
to his mother’s death, which had occurred some ten or twelve 
years previous to this date, a strange, roving life, having been 
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sailor, soldier, and settler in the American backwoods by turns, 
and finally coming home a full-grown burly man, with bronzed 
features, rough surly manners, and a purse well-stocked with 
dollars. 

His younger brother Philip, who up to that period had led a 
retired and studious life in his rural home, combining his favourite 
researches as linguist and naturalist with the humdrum routine of 
a farmer’s existence, disappeared rather suddenly, and, as some 

ple would have it, mysteriously, about a year from his eldest 

rother’s return, who shortly after brought home a welcome and 
beloved bride in the pale, grave Margery Lejeune, the only 
daughter of a noble but deeply reduced French family, who had 
settled some years previously in the neighbourhood. 

Phih Ryle left a good many surmises behind, the most,likely 

of Vhioh, according to public opinion, were that he had either 
gone to I’rance and entered an order, or taken ship to some foreign 
“* in search of fame if not fortune. But when speculations are 
ruitless the most curious grow weary, and so it was in Phili 
Ryle’s case. Jeph was not a man to be questioned, and Mistress 
imees’s fair placid face looked so like the revelation of a sweet 
sad story,‘that people forgot their inquisitive object when they 
found themselves in her company, which latter, however, very 
- rarely fell to the lot of any, for she was seldom seen except at 
church, or a neighbour’s wedding, or christening festival, and only 
very few could boast of having penetrated within the precincts 
of the old homestead, Jeph Ryle having a peculiar aversion to 
hospitality in the shape of the gossips and merrymakings indulged 
in by people of their class and means. Since the advent of its 
returned owner and his tasteful and industrious wife, the interior 
of the old dwelling was hardly in keeping with its harsh exterior, 
the large roomy apartments being carefully and almost sumptu- 
ously furnished. Wonderful quaint oak-carvings were to be found 
in those dark panelled rooms, gorgeous outlandish tapestries, 
downy brilliant carpets, huge cases of stuffed birds and dazzling 
insects, invaluable collections of ancient and modern weapons, 
rare old Indian china, bronze, and marble statuettes, gold bars and 
jewelled cups and narghiles, huge tusks of ivory, and costly, well- 
preserved skins. 

But Farmer Ryle had brought more than all these spoils. 
Reminiscences of his seafaring life and foreign travels, in the shape 
of compasses, quadrants, and charts, mixed with curiously-shaped 
brazen vessels, including natural ores and ingots of virgin gold, 
were strewn about his own peculiar “sanctum,” as the gable-room 
with the one round window looking seaward was called, and where 
he kept huge fires glowing in the wide old-fashioned chimney 
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far into the dim grey dawn, whilst the wintry blast shrieked and 


moaned landw and the storm-lashed tide dashed into the 
awning clefts and caverns which honeycomb the gleaming shore. 

e first,week of February brought more gales, more tales of 
horror and death, and for days after, — the wind sank to a 
comparative calm, the sea ran mountains high, tossing, as if in 
cruel sport, the terrible tokens of its spent fury far inland. 

It was on St. Valentine’s Eve that a group of some ten or 
twelve stalwart, determined-looking men, clad in closely-fitting — 
rough frieze, high boots, as worn by the coasting fishermen, and 
well-battered sou’westers, stumbled from the bar-room of a low 
roadside tavern (of smuggling notoriety), and by the light of the 
rising moon made their way swiftly and cautiously along the 
narrow and dangerous paths leading to the coast. 

That they had been drinking hard was evident from the rude, 
boisterous jests mingled with hideous oaths with which they 
beguiled the way. A shrill cry, as that from a startled or wounded 
seabird, brought the troop to a sudden halt on the edge of a dee 
ravine, commonly known as the “ Smugglers’ Cradle,” and which, 
the tide being at an ebb, contained but a deep slimy bed of sea- 
weed in every possible variety of decomposition. Hach man pro- 
ducing a stout rope-ladder, the whole party speedily disappeared 
in the dark chasm, from which none but initiated could find 
entrance to the huge and circuitous cave extending for miles into 
the yielding chalk cliffs on the opposite side. Here and there the 
receding tide had left waifs and strays on the soft even carpet of 
gleaming sand which covered the interior. Further on piles of 
spars and planks lay stowed away, whilst the numerous crevices 
and holes branching off right and left evidently served for exten- 
sive and secure hiding-places for heaps of well-filled casks and 
bales, which the flicker of torches with which some of the men 
were provided, revealed at intervals. The quick, even tramp 
of the band was once interrupted by an angry “hist” from the 
foremost as they came to another break or ravine lying further 
out to sea, for the waves came rolling in angry and foaming. 

“Hist! there’s another gun from the brig round the Foreland; 
but quick, comrades, forward!” he added, with a grim oath, “if 
you don’t want to be sucked out like drowned rats.” 

The moon lay huddled behind a dark cloud-bank, and the 
storm-pipe was beginning to yell and sigh by turns as they began to 
ascend what seemed a flight of rude gigantic steps, which quickly 
landed them in an upper and much drier cave, before which, on a 
small plateau, facing seaward, a great fire was flaring and crackling, 
sending up volumes of lurid smoke into the frowning night. 
Standing closely behind, and feeding the flames with huge logs of 
wreck timber saturated with tar, was a figure whose burly pro- 
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rtions, hard, sinister features, and grizzled hair belonged to no 
other than Jeph Ryle. 

“Trl just last till the first spout of rain will come,” he said, 
turning to the men emerging one by one as if from the boiling sea 
below into the ruddy firelight. * Anyhow, if this fails, there’s an 
open eye at home to fall back upon; but surely she’s in league 
with Satan if she stands that wash much longer,” he proceeded, 
jerking his hand seaward. 

It was a scene of fearful grandeur. The high gleaming cliffs in 
the background, the interior of the cave into which the wreckers 
—for such they were—had collected for another carouse, the 
chequered lights and shades flitting over the group, and outside tlie 
huge flames forking heavenward, or as the rising tempest swayed 
them hither and thither, gliding and twisting like fiery serpents 
over the jutting ledge, and the solemn chaos beyond and then 
above, and through all the faint monotonous boom of the briy’s 
distress gun calling her murderers to aid. 

Jeph Ryle was right when he said she couldnt stand it long, 
and that she was either making for or driven to the coast by the 
turn of tide and wind was but too evident, for the gun sounded 
nearer and nearer, sometimes as if the ship was lying right under 
their feet in the cruel breakers beneath. But another hour and 
the gale rose fresh and wild, and the rain sweeping down in 
mighty torrents quenched the glowing ‘mass of brands like a 
flickering rush. 

The diabolical lure had done its work well. Before dawn 
streaked the east the rich haul was well-nigh secured. It had been 
an Indian trader, and the valuable cargo of precious stuffs, spices, 
ebony, and sandal-wood was almost tossed into their very hands, for 
the vessel was breaking up fast as it lay rocking to its last sleep in 
the smugglers’ cradle before the mouth of the lower cave. 

Jeph Ryle was foremost as usual, leading and directing the 
rough and lawless erew, over which he held such complete and 
unaccountable sway. That he was a man of astounding personal 
strength and courage could not be denied, for wherever tomas and 
danger presented itself, his commanding figure could be discerned 
looming through the fitful torchlight which illumined the ghastly 
and picturesque scene. One of the men had secured a small and 
rather worthless-looking tin case, which, however, to Jeph Ryle’s 
practised eye seemed to contain what he prized almost as much as 
her volachte cargo, the wreck’s ship-papers, charts, and consign- 
nents, for it was not the first time that such mute witnesses had 

provided slippery work for these reckless robbers of the deep. 

It was Joe Walmer, Jeph Ryle’s head-steward and bailiff, a 
man of the most repulsive appearance, and well known for his acts 

of brutal violence and cruel oppression practised in his master’s 
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employ, who came forward boasting to have wrenched it from the 

of one of the ill-fated crew who was seen making landward, 

and whom this human fiend had thrust back into the foaming 
ve of his comrades. 

But Joe Walmer’s vile existence was near its end. He perished 
miserably soon afterwards, for a huge wave, carrying great planks 
and masts, struck the wretched man and sucked him out whilst 
uttering piercing yells of terror. Twice he felt the slimy rocks of 
the Smugglers’ Cradle fail him; twice his ghastly, disfigured face 
appeared above the water; and so perished the evil genius of Rye- 
doses Farm, But the sudden and awful fate of his satellite did 
not disturb the eager search Jeph Ryle was making amongst the 
Swallow’s papers by the fitful light of the wreckers’ torch. 

“Captain and owner, Philip Ryle, with wife and child,” seemed to 
be the only words he could WE and repeat over and over again, 

When the morning sunshine glanced bright and warm over the 
restless white-flecked wave-tops, two stalwart men stooped under 
the burden of a stark corpse, wrapped into a loose boat-cloak, and 
clutching in his brawny, stiffened arms a small but well-secured 
basket of beatiful Indian workmanship. 

It was the last haul from the wreck of the Swallow, and when 
pale, gentle Mistress Margery stooped over the disfigured corpse 
and took what she thus feared to be the dead body of a tiny 
waxen-faced infant from its chill cradle, she knew that Jeph Ryle 
was gone “ where the wicked cease from troubling.” 

For a long time Mistress Margery doubted the grave little 
Valentine that terrible morning brought her would survive, for 
beyond opening occasionally a pair of lustrous dark eyes, the wee 
body showed few signs of life. 

Baby Valentine—for such she was called from that day, in spite 
of the strange-sounding Elvira Philippa, which later-found docu- 
ments gave her—proved to be the only survivor from the wreck of 
the Swallow, whose brave master and crew had perished in the 
treacherous embrace of the Smugglers’ Cradle. 

Some days later Philip Ryle’s body was washed to shore, and 
the two brothers were laid in one grave to close the long line of 
Ryles in the quiet churchyard on the Chaselands. And on the 
same day a plain deal coffin, enclosing the remains of a wondrously 
beautiful Creole lady, whose body had been washed ashore after 
the recent gales, and who by some documents and a costly engraved 
ring was recognised as belonging to the ill-fated Swallow, wrecked 
on the Kentish coast, was buried with the customary simple and 
touching rites in a French village churchyard, followed by the 
ministering sisters of a neighbouring convent. 

_ Years later other gentle sisters laid one from amongst themselves 
ito a grave beside the poor shipwrecked stranger, and she whom 
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the whole sisterhood had revered as the brightest example of holy 
self-denial and sweet womanly virtues was no other than “ Sister 
Benedetta,” in the world Margery Lejeune, for the widow of Jeph 
Ryle had assumed her maiden name when she came to hide her 
broken heart in the black habit of a Sister of Mercy, having first 
seen her fair little Valentine grown into a sweet bright-faced irl, 
the in, Pala of a frank dashing sailor, who pledged word to 
Mistress Margery to give up his roving life the day he might call 
the heiress of Rylechase Farm his own. 


“Now, Effie, dear Effie, you teasing sprite, I will have an 
answer to my Valentine, before it grows too late to see your 
witching, wiling face from over the Mansewall.” 

But poor Harry Deane found that even Valentine’s Day can’t 
last beyond twilight, and that his wilful cousin Effie had only 
beguiled him to tell an oft-told tale, and seek for early violets and 
daffodils amongst the moss-grown graves of their ancestors, the 
Ryles of Rylechase Farm. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 


ALL governments must ultimately rest on force, but the best 
government will use it only in the last resort—use it only as the 
“ultima ratio.” The government by numbers, by an indiscrimi- 
nate majority of a people, is the aptest to resort to force; and 
when this kind of government reaches its fullest development in 
revolution, it is then seen to carry out its decrees by force in its 
extreme forms, by violence, confiscation, and vere Fu *¢ Ex- 
tremes meet,” and government by the multitude resembles closely | 
government by a single tyrant. Hence there is no valid security 
to be had for just and rational liberty but in mixed or constitu- 
tional government—in a political hierarchy, descending by regular 
gradations from the throne to the cottage. This system of govern- 
ment is like a delicate piece of machinery, with its motive power, 
checks, balances, and regulator; it must be carried on by a certain 
degree of compromise between the different powers that compose 
it, and if one of these powers be over-exerted the complex machine 
will be strained, and its coherence imperilled. Hence to administer 
successfully this sort of government, requires a high degree of 
statesmanlike wisdom and tact. A despotism may be well admi- 
nistered with far greater ease than a constitutional or mixed form 
of government. Nor is there any difficulty in simply carrying 
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out the decrees of a democratic assembly. But to work the 
complex organism of combined royalty, aristocracy, and democracy, 
without exaggerating the importance of any one of these three 
elements, requires the higher worn of the political mind. It 
is when intelligence thus gifted administers constitutional govern- 
ment that liberty is associated with order, efficiency with delibera- 
tion, and the march of improvement with respect for tradition. 


COMPULSORY MAINTENANCE, 


The compulsory maintenance of all who by their own fault, or 
even otherwise, have no visible means of subsistence, seems almost 
too unjust, irrational, and mischievous, to require refutation. 
What can be more unjust than to compel one man gratuitously to 
maintain another? to force the industrious and thrifty portion of 
the community to feed, clothe, and house the idle and prodigal 
remainder? And what more irrational than to reduce one man 
to poverty, in order to relieve the poverty of the other, and thus 
make two paupers instead of one? 

The mischievous effect of compulsory “ relief” has been too often 
exposed, and is too patent, from daily observation, to need demon- 
stration. It destroys all manly self-respect and self-reliance. It 
removes the principal motive to industry and prudence, and 
the secondary motive to all moral and orderly conduct. By 
encouraging early and improvident marriages, it tends to create a 
redundancy of population. In these ways compulsory relief multi- 
plies indefinitely the poverty which it would fain remove. 

The prevalence and increase of pauperism in England is suffi- 
ciently shown by the report presented to parliament by the Local 
Government Board. By this it appears that a short-sighted 
parsimony and a mistaken “humanity” is abandoning the due 
application of the “workhouse test,” by which alone any dis- 
crimination, however imperfect, can be made between the indus- 
trious and the unworthy applicant for “ relief.” We are fast 
retracing our steps towards the disastrous state of pauperisation 
which made necessary the poor law of 1833. Guardians save 
themselves time and trouble by vcting away parish money without 
due inquiry, and relieving-officers are too few, ill-paid, and 
negligent, to make such inquiry. It is unfortunate that the 
attention of the legislature is not spared from party measures to 
the threatening aspect of increasing pauperism. Landlords’ rents, 
farmers’ profits, and labourers’ wages, must all alike suffer by the 
high rates which must be levied under the present administration 
of poor-law relief. Without an amendment of the present poor- 
law system, having for its ultimate object the extinction of all 
compulsory maintenance, all other plans for improving the moral, 
eocial, and material condition of the lower classes must be mere 
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lliations, and temporary shifts and expedients. “ Wholesome 
See,” emigration, and “the organisation of charity” cannot 
touch the evil, which lies in the habits engendered by the 
dependence of those classes on legal relief, whenever by their 
own improvidence they fall into distress, 


CHARITABLE VERSUS LEGAL RELIEF. 


It may truly be said that scarcely any man possessed of the 
ordinary faculties of mind, health of body, and the usual comple- 
ment of limbs, falls into destitution except by his own fault. It 
is impossible to know any one man’s real history; but there are 
very few instances indeed in ordinary life in which the narrowness 
of any man’s external circumstances might not, if we knew his 
history, be traced to some act or acts of improvidence on his part. 
When we say ordinary life, we exclude the extraordinary occur- 
rences of war or famine, against the deplorable effects of which no 
care or precaution can guard. In times of peace and:plenty few 
men, if any, become distressed except through their own folly. 

For these few cases of unavoidable distress, the natural feelings 
of kinship, of friendship, and of compassion, and the motives 
of Christian charity, supply the proper remedy. Nay, they will 
go beyond the relief of unavoidable distress, and will often enough 
supply the necessities of those who have by their folly or miscon- 
duct plunged themselves into poverty. Only these kindly feelings 
cannot be depended upon by the idle, irregular, or improvident, for 
extrication from the material bad consequences of their own acts. 
Such persons cannot calculate with certainty beforehand, if they 
lay nothing by against the rainy day, or marry imprudently, or are 
dismissed for idleness-or immoral conduct from their employments, 
that they shall be supported by relatives, friends, or charitable 
persons. They can only reckon that they may be supported by 
them; and beyond this probability or bare possibility their expec- 
tations cannot go. The system of compulsory maintenance, on the 
contrary, tells them that they will be supported under the distress 
into which their own improvidence or misconduct will plunge 
them. They can look forward with certainty through a vista of 
improvident or immoral self-indulgence, or of indolent dereliction 
of duty, to the ultimate resource of relief through means taken b 
the law from their neighbours. We cannot reasonably wonder at 
the enormous amount of drunkenness and vice, or at the wasteful 
expenditure of high wages, which prevail in our population, so 
long as there are laws which insure material impunity to these 
evils. Misdirected charity will no doubt foster these evils—but 
compulsory relief must in the nature of things force them into 
rank and poisonous growth. 

March—vou, 111. NO. XV. Q 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR” AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da.uas,” &c. 


XOTl. 
THE STORY OF THE THIRD DERVISH. 


THEN the third dervish began to weep very much at the recol- 
lection of his past life, and said: 


Hearken, my friends, and attend for a short time to what IJ, a 
wretched being, have to tell you. Oh, men of God, I will let you 
know all the reasons of my grief, and the cause of my having 
come here. 1 am son of the Emperor of China, and I received an 
education adapted to my rank, and was brought up with the 
greatest attention, and every instruction given me with the 
strictest care. I was never told anything regarding the doings of 
men who depended on their own exertions for their livelihood, 
and I thought, in my folly, that nothing but a life of luxury was 
before me. My father left me, when but a child, an orphan, and 
just before his death most solemnly charged his younger brother, 
my guardian, to become a faithful regent {of the kingdom until 
such time as I should come of age and assume the throne and 
umbrella of sovereignty. 

“Let him be taught the arts of government, and let him have 
Ravish Uktur, your daughter, as his wife, and thus no dissension 
as to succession will ensue.” 

Before my father died these were his last words, but my uncle 
insisted that I should remain in the zenana with the women, and 
his commands were that until I was fourteen years old I should 
pass my time there with the princesses and their maidens. I was 
told, however, of the intended marriage that should be between 
myself and Ravish Uktur, and I rejoiced to think of it. There 
was 2 woman’s servant in the zenana, a negro, who was very faith- 
ful, and much esteemed by my father, who was also much more 
my friend than any other of the servants; and I used to be pleased 
with his always saying to me that when I was old enough I should 
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be king and have my cousin for a queen. But I was in the habit of 
playing like a child amongst the women, and one day a common 
maid-servant struck me, without any cause, on the cheek, and left 
the marks of her five fingers there. When I went weeping to the 
negro, whose name was Moobaruk, asked me: 

“T can take you now into the king’s presence.” 

When we went into court the king affected to be much inte- 
rested at seeing me, and asked me: 

“Why have you come?” 

Moobaruk answered for me: 

“He has come with a petition.” 

I then said: 

“Of my own accord. Oh, sir, let me have my wife.” 

Then the king, dissembling still, sent for all the greatest astro- 
logers and soothsayers in the kingdom, and said to them: ‘ 

“Decide what minute, what hour, what day, and what month 
of this year it may be lucky to have the young prince married.” 

But these men, knowing the king’s mind, having made their 
consultation, returned to him, and said: 

“There is no time during the whole of this year that is pro- 
pitious for this event, but let him defer it to the next year.” 

Then the king gave his orders: 

“Let the prince return to the palace of the women, and, please 
God, next year perhaps there may be a favourable time for our 
plans if he get over this year safely.” 

As we had nothing for it but to wait, Moobaruk saluted the 
king and took me away. Buta few days after this 1 saw Moo- 
baruk weeping, and I asked him what was the news. As he was 
indeed my friend, he said: 

“ Would that I had never taken you before the king, the cruel 
tyrant.” 

I asked him: “ Why so?” 

He then said: 

“ All the ministers of state and nobles who were present at 
court were rejoiced to see you, and said one to another, ‘ Now 
the king’s son is growing up, and will soon be our king, and we 
shall be happy to render him our services and present our gifts.’ 
When the regent, by means of his spies, heard that such was the 
feeling amongst the courtiers, the envy of his base soul began to 
roll like a snake over his bosom. He has just now sent for me, 
and privately enjoined me to take away your life, and remove the 
thorn from his path, and then he would be content.” 

I was, as it were, struck dead with terror at hearing these 
words, and I begged him to take me away from that place by 
some means and save my life. He comforted me, and suid 
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that he had a plan devised, and no harm should betide me. Then 
he told me to follow him, and led me to the place where my 
father’s tomb was, and where the devout mourners were sitting 
and praying. In one ag of the large hall was a carpet, over 
which stood a chair. He lifted both it and the carpet, and raising 
up the stones commenced digging the ground underneath until 
he came to a door, which was fastened by a padlock attached to a 
chain. After he had done so much of his work he called me to 
him, and I, trembling in the distance, thought that he was cer- 
tainly going to bury me alive; so saying the first verse of the 
Koran, I went to him. When I descended the pit he had dug, 
I found he had opened the door, which let us into a building 
having four chambers; in each chamber, except one, were ten 
covered jars, and one had only nine, but on every one of the jars 
was a& gold cover with a statue of a monkey sitting on it. I counted 
the thirty-nine jars, and I saw a fortieth, one which was full of 
gold coins, but had neither gold slab nor yet monkey. I saw 
also a large vessel full of jewels. I said to Moobaruk: 

‘Oh, sir, what magic illusion is this ?” 

He said: 

‘“‘This is the history of these monkeys that you see. In your 
father’s youth he had correspondence with the King of the Jins, 
King Sadik, and frequently met him; and, indeed, once every 
Ey he took him rare presents and acceptable offerings, and paid 

im a visit which generally lasted for a month, and at.the time 
that he took his departure King Sadik always gave him the 
statue of a monkey made out of emerald, and as he got them 
each month he left them in this house underground. No one 
but I was cognisant of the matter, and one day I said to him: 

“ ¢ Your majesty is expending countless sums in money to give 
presents to King Sadik, and all that you gain by it is, that he 
gives you in return a stone monkey.’ 

“ He smiled, and answered me: 

* ¢QOn no account mention to any one what I tell you, otherwise 
you should never know it. ‘There are one thousand evil spirits at 
hand, subject to every one of these monkeys, and still I am power- 
less to command the presence of any of them until I have collected 
the full number of forty.’ 

“ There was only one wanted when the king, your father, died, 
and all his pains had been thrown away for nothing. Oh, prince, 
when I knew all this, and when I found that you experienced 
such treatment from your uncle, I resolved that I should take you 
by some means or other to the presence of King Sadik, let him 
know how tyrannically you had been treated, and induce him to 
give you the remaining monkey that is wanted to make the number 
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effectual, and then you would have power to regain your rightful 
dominion, and frustrate the base views of its present possessor; and, 
indeed, I do not see any other means of escaping from his arts.” 

When I heard him say this, I said: 

“Oh! dear to me as a parent, you have now my life in your 
hands, and do what you think best.” 

Then he told me to be comforted, and went away to purchase 
whatever is requisite for presenting the king: perfumes, spices, 
and other rarities. And the next day he went to the regent, my 
wicked uncle, and told that wretch that he had found out a plan 
of getting rid of me. Then the tyrant said: 

“ What is it?” 

‘Then Moobaruk said to him: 

“Tt would bring infamy upon your name were [ to kill the boy, 
but I will take him far away into the jungles, and not leave him 
till I have made’ an end of him, and then I shall return and let 
you know; by so doing, no one will be the wiser as to what has 
become of him.” 

The regent, when he heard this plot of treachery, was pleased, 
and gave his full consent to it, and added that he would reward 
Moobaruk most handsomely when he was able to tell him that the 
matter was accomplished. 

When Moobaruk had thus satisfied his cruel mind, he made me 
get ready to travel with him, and disposing of the valuable 
presents safely, we took our departure in the middle of the night 
and went to the north, and travelled on for the space of a month, 
when at a fixed time, known to Moobaruk, he said to me: 

“Thank God we have got to our journey’s end.” 

I said: “ How?” 

He replied: 

_ “Qh, prince, do you not see the army of the Jins?” 

I said: 

“T see nothing but you?” 

Then Moobaruk opened a box of antimony, and putting some 
on the magic needle of King Suleiman, which was in his pos- 
session, rubbed it over my eyelids, and I saw then the encamp- 
ments of the Jins, their soldiers, and their servants; and all of 
them of pleasing appearance, beautifully dressed. As each of 
their chiefs met Moobaruk they greeted him cordially, and he 
returned their salutation. At last we arrived at the king’s tent, 
where he was surrounded by his court. There were the lamps, 
the thrones, on which were seated the ministers of state, noblemen 
and dervishes, and the generals of the army; also standing with 
closed hands round the apartment were the mace-bearers and 
different servants, and in the centre was a magnificent throne, 
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supplied with musnuds and cushions of the most sumptuous kind, 
and the king was sitting on it. I went near and saluted him, 
and he most courteously begged me to be seated. Then we had 
our repast, and shortly afterwards the king began to inquire from 
Moobaruk about my prospects, and Moobaruk said to him : 

“The uncle of this prince looks upon him as an enemy. He 
now holds the kingdom, and I have brought the prince here to 
show him to you, and I hope that you will so far favour him as 
to get him restored to his rightful dominion. Without your 
aid, and your protection, what can an orphan do? And if you 
will further give him what his father expected to receive from 
you—the fortieth monkey—he will for ever be indebted to you.” 

Then King Sadik said: 

“In truth the king, his father, was closely allied to me, and 
was always my well-wisher, and I shall not turn my back upon 
the boy, his helpless son, who has been obliged to flee for his life 
from his own country, and to shelter himself under my protection. 
But there is one condition which I must exact from him before 1 
can promise it, and I must hear of his agreement to it before I 
proceed further.” 

I then said: 

“ Whatever you may enjoin you may rest assured that I will 
keep my part of the agreement with fidelity, and consider 
myself favoured by good fortune in being made a recipient of 
your kindness.” 


Then he said: 


“ But you are only yet a boy, and I am reluctant to trust you.” 

Then i said : 

“T will indeed keep the agreement, so as to satisfy you. My 
best exertions will be devoted to your cause.” 

When he heard me reiterate my promise, he told me to come 
near the throne, and drew from his pocket-book a picture, which 
he showed me; and he said: 

“Take this, find out the person whom it represents, make a 
diligent inquiry and you will at last see her; bring her with the 
utmost care to me, and if I find you discharge this service faith- 
fully you may obtain anything that you ask for; but if any 
treachery be tried, then surely there will follow a penalty.” 

I took the picture then from his hand, and faint as I -was 
almost from fear, I supported my frame, and said: 

“Well, I agree. 1 now take my leave. If God will favour 
me, I shall perform what your highness requires.” 

_ ThenI went away along with Moobaruk, and we travelled through 
deserts, ap jungles, through districts, from one village to 
another, for the space of seven years; and whenever I had any 
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opportunity of speaking to any person I met, I constantly asked 
oes the person whom the picture represented, but from no one 
could I get any intelligence relative to it. At last I arrived at a 
town whose streets were lined with lofty houses, and which seemed 
well inhabited. The people were devout worshippers of Illah, 
and constantly motatel the name as they walked. I saw a blind 
Hindostanee beggar in the street. He asked alms as he went 
along, and no one even either gave him so much as a morsel of 
bread or a cowrie. I had pity on him, and gave him a gold 
mohur. He said: 

“Oh, kind benefactor, may God reward you! Perhaps you 
are a traveller, you do not belong to this town.” 

I said : 

“T am indeed a traveller, and for seven years I have been 
going from place to place, and have not come to what [ am in 
search of.” 

Then he went along on his way invoking blessings upon me, 
and I followed him. He went away into the country, and 
stopped at last at a large house nearly in ruins, and besides bein 
dilapidated the roof in some parts had fallen in. As he entered it 
T followed him, and said to myself, “ This house from its situation 
and its size is fit for a king, but is wholly neglected, and now 
seems a mansion unfit for any one. Why does this blind man 
take up his residence here?’ But the old man, placing his stick 
before him as he walked, proceeded onward, and I heard a voice 
saying to him: 

: “Oh, father, is all well? How did you return so early to- 
ay?” 

The old man answered: 

“Daughter, God put mercy in the heart of a young man who 
is a traveller, and he has given me a gold mohur, Many days 
have I not tasted any relishing food, or meat, or spices, or 
clarified butter, or meal, or salt, or been able to buy proper 
clothes for you. Now you may get what clothes you want, and 
prepare my food for me, and may in doing so pray for the 
Stranger’s welfare. Though I do not know what he is in search 
of, yet God will requite him for his generosity to the un- 
fortunate.” ; 

I thought that I should give the man more money, but when 
I turned my head in the direction from which I heard the voice, 
I saw the face of a girl which resembled so exactly the picture 
which King Sadik had given me, that I took it from my pocket, 
and looking fixedly at her, I uttered a wild cry and fell down 
senseless, Moobaruk, who had also followed us at a little dis- 
tance, when he heard the cry, came on to my assistance, took me 
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up from the ground, and began to fan me. He asked me what 
was the matter when I came to myself, and gazed very fixedly at 
the beautiful face of the girl, and said nothing. At last the girl 
said: 

“Young man, it is scarcely consistent with either propriety or 
modesty to stare thus at a lady unveiled.” 

When she spoke I was equally enchanted with her sensible 
discourse as I had been before with her beauty. Then Moobaruk 
was very kind to me, but he could not know what was passing in 
my heart. Then I addressed the two, and said: 

“Oh, ye that dwell here, if you be true believers, allow me to 
stay here and dwell with you.” 

en the blind man knew by my voice that I was the person 
who had relieved him, and coming near to me embraced me. He 
took me into the room where the beautiful lady was, and she sat 
in a corner behind ascreen. He said to me: 

“Tell me why you have left your own place and country, and 
why thus you travel about, and what is your history.” 

en I replied to him: 

“My father is Emperor of China, and once a merchant arrived 
there with this picture. I gave him one hundred thousand rupees 
for it, and since I have possessed it I have never had a moment’s 
peace. I have gone through every country in search of the person 
whom it represents, and now it seems I have obtained my wish. 
What may happen in future remains in God’s hands.” 

When the old blind man heard this, he exclaimed : 

“My daughter, alas!’—and he sighed deeply—“is under a 


cruel spell. Neither is there power in any man to break it, and 
to bind himself in marriage to her.” 


I then asked: 
“Then will you tell me the tale of how it is?” 


(To be continued.) 
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ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


MARCH, 


“ MARCH winds and April showers bring forth May flowers,” 
so ran the old rhyme of our childhood. March, the season of the 
vernal equinox, is the traditional month of the wind, as April of 
the rain. The one is sacred to Aolus as the other to Aquarius; 
and what a mystery is that same wind—one of those daily miracles 
by.so many of which we are surrounded, and which lose some- 
thing, though not all, of their significance from familiarity. 

The genius of the old Greek lariguage seemed to recognise the 
solemnity of this most solemn of nature’s mysteries—solemner even 
than the marvellous sea—in having only one word for the two 
ideas, wind and spirit. In that historic midnight discourse of the 
master in Israel with the Galilean Teacher when the night-winds 
were soughing among the terebinth trees, it is even now uncertain 
whether the Nazarene meant to say, “ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” as in our translation—or, “ The spirit bloweth where it 
listeth.” The context, “Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth,” applies equally to 
either. 

' Blowing where it listeth! Swayed by influences invisible, 
intangible as its own immaterial self! How thoroughly is this 
a description of the etherial tenant of these fleshly bodies of ours, 
And how down to the very foundations of morality and responsi- 
bility goes the alternative. Are we thus played upon by external 
influences, impalpable as the touch of a spirit-hand, or do we, as 
we seem to do, originate our own good and evil deeds? There is 
much to be said on either side; more still in favour of a theory 
which combines the two ideas. As wind is only air in motion, 
and the deadly hurricane slumbers as a possibility in the lightest 
zephyr, so, as circumstances too often prove, do the deadliest 
passions lie down below the surface even of the apparently gentle 
nature of woman or child. What matters it whether the motive- 
a which calls them into exercise be dead circumstances or a 
ving demon ? 

But if this be true on the dark, so is it on the bright side. If 
evil spirits hold our passions at command, as /Zolus the prisoned 
winds, so may good angels wield those tremendous energies of 
which even we, their possessors, know so little: and the old 
legends of good and evil angels battling over the sleeping man, 
which lie so thickly strewn in England’s greatest epic, may be 

literally true. May be! who doubts the contest of good and evil 
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spirits, if he has ever felt the strife of the better and lower nature, 
the death-struggle of the double self going on within? Nay, who 
has not seemed to feel in the crisis of temptation that which is to 
him—or to her—dearer and more effectual than contact even with 
a seraph—felt the “ touch of a vanished hand,” the thin wan fingers 
of a grey-haired mother, the strong grasp of a father or a brother! 

It is a beautiful belief, even though a hard-headed “ scientific ” 
age be disposed to hold it as mythical as the legends of A¥olus 
or Hyacinthus. The double aspect of the truth at which we have 
but glanced, may afford a clue to the solution of what, next to the 
reunion of Christendom, is the chief object of hope to many—the 
reconciliation of faith with science. 

What if, after all our weary controversy and resultless argumen- 
tation, the first result of clear vision on the farther shore be to 
assure us, in words of an old familiar rhyme: 

You both were right, and both were wrong, 


the scientist in his appreciation of the forces of nature: the 
spiritist in his recognition of the fact that the forces were not dead 
powers but living organisms! 
Maurice Davies. 








NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO INDIA.* 


Two more pamphlets, eloquently advocating what Captain 
Felix Jones felicitously expresses as the perfection of Great 
Britain’s duties towards British India. As there is every reason 
to suppose that a discussion on the Euphrates Valley Railway 
scheme will come off in this session of parliament, it is most 
desirable that the real points of the case should be made clear and 
comprehensibe even after what has been done by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Captain Felix Jones, who does 
not do credit to all who have laboured for nearly half a century 
in the cause, still does justice to Mr. W. P. Andrew, the public 





* The Euphrates Valley Route to India. A Paper read before the British 
Association at Brighton in August, 1872. With Map and Appendix. By W. 
P. Andrew, F.R.G.S., &e. &e. London: William Allen and Co. 

The Direct Highway to the East, considered as the perfection of Great 
Britain’s duties towards British India; in a Paper read to the Geographical 
Section of the British Assoeiation at Brighton. By Captain Felix Jones, 
F.R.G.S. Formerly Surveyor in Mesopotamia, and British Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf. Norwood: H. Dubber. 
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spirited chairman of the Sind, Punjaub, and Delhi Railways, when 
he gives him the credit of foreseeing, when Chesney’s river project 
was no longer tenable, that the railway system, then beginning to 
develop itself in Europe, and covadien to India, was the one 
thing needed to furnish the broken link to his former chain of 
communication. 

Remarking also upon the lamented leader of the Euphrates Ex- 

ition exclaiming, when he published his last narrative, that the 
only reward he ever coveted in life was to learn how such pro- 
digious efforts in a cause so palpably good failed to command 
public attention, the gallant captain adds: “For all that he was 

netrating enough to comprehend the situation, though it could not 
be publicly avowed. French ascendancy had indeed mastered it, 
both in Syria and Egypt, from the rise of the Second Empire to 
the opening of the Suez Canal.” It is to be suspected that oppo- 
sition to Great Britain opening a railway by Southern Asia, which 
would be rival to one in actual construction—at all events from 
Poti, on the Black Sea, to Baku, on the Caspian—has not been 
confined to France, whose interests lay in the line of the Red Sea.* 

_ Mr. Andrew, familiar from long study with every point and 
bearing of the subject, expounds in clear and forcible language, in 
face of such opposition from without, and of the wavering timidity 
and procrastination exhibited at home, that “never in the past 
history of this country have we been afforded a more glorious op- 
portunity of aiding the cause of peace and the spread of enlighten- 
ment throughout the world than that which is now presented to 
us in the proposal to open up, by the civilising influences of steam, 
the ancient highway of nations between the East and the West by 
the route of the Euphrates.” 

The interests of Turkey have also to be considered as well as 
those of Great Britain and India, and those of France and Russia. 
The Sublime Porte is as much in favour of opening its vast terri- 
tories in Asia to commerce and civilisation as Great Britain and 
India are. of an increased facility of intercommunication. Are 
such interests to be jeopardised or sacrificed merely because the 
project does not suit the interests of other countries? 

It only remains to be observed that Mr. Andrew discusses and 
disposes of such objections, as the line as proposed not being a 
complete one, and that it would still leave a considerable portion 
of the journey to be accomplished by sea, by the unanswerable 
argument that the Euphrates Valley Railway has been re 
designed with a view to its ultimately forming part of a throug 
line from Constantinople to the head of the Persian Gulf, while it 


a 





* See additional Note on “ Frontier of Afghanistan.” 
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is capable also of being, in due time, extended eastwards to 
Kurrachee, the port of India nearest to Europe. Add to which, 
as Mr. Andrew also justly remarks, even a through line could not 
be constructed, except at overwhelming cost, without. the assistance 
of a port in Northern Syria being first made available. Best, then, 
to begin at what is unquestionably the beginning of a great under- 
taking, and of which will one day constitute a new page in the 
history of the intercommunication of nations. 

The opinions of leading statesmen in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether in the Ministry or in Opposition, have been ex- 
pressed as unfavourable to interference in Central Asia. The Earl 
of Derby hoped that the government will not be led by any 
invitations, however plausible, to entertain the idea of extension 
of frontier to their territory in the far North-West Provinces of 
India. The country has at present, he said, as good a frontier 
as could well be drawn. It was the opinion of the late Lord 
Hardinge (and a most sound one too), that if the government go 
beyond the present frontier, they will meet with very great dif- 
ficulties; for they will be removed from all their resources, which 
are provided by sea, by roads, and by railways; and the further 
they go into the interior, the more will they increase their own 
difficulties and lessen those of their opponents. 

Earl Granville spoke authoritatively of the expedition to Khiva 
as only intended to suppress brigandage, but he also made allusions 
to a boundary line, or the establishment of a zone of neutral states, 
concerning which no course is open but to suspend judgment 
until the papers are published. The particular line in question 1s, 
however, defined in the Queen’s Speech as that which describes 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Disraeli, on his side, justly remarked that the Conservative 
party do not look with any jealousy upon the natural development 
of the Russian empire. But the moment Russia takes a course 
different from and inconsistent with her natural and inevitable 
development, then we shall regard that course with feelings of 
great distrust, and in all probability shall offer to it our greatest 
resistance. Mr. Gladstone compared the expedition to Khiva to 
that of England in Abyssina; and as we should have thought it 
an act of great presumption on the part of any foreign power to 
dictate the course we ought to take, or to extort from us by pres 
sure any pledge or acknowledgment whatever as to the conse- 
— which the measures taken might entail, so Russia would 
think of our interference, where the causes leading her to seek 
redress were far more grave. 

This concentrates attention upon the expedition to Khiva, and 
condescendingly leaves all movements on the Jaxartes, in Tut- 
kestan, Bokhara, Kokand, in the Thian-Chan, and elsewhere, out 
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of the question. The establishment of a boundary or frontier line 
between two parties would always seem to imply, that what would 
lie beyond that boundary line would henceforth belong to either 
of the contracting parties. ‘Thus, if Great Britain admits that 
Afghanistan and Sarcie--the former with or without its Turkestan 
provinces—shall constitute the boundary of Russian advance in 
Central Asia, Russia will on her side naturally opine that such a 
contract hands over Western Central Asia to her keeping. So 
also with regard to Persia, it is understood that the Russian govern- 
ment has acknowledged the territorial rights of Persia to extend to 
the banks of the river Atrek. But we have already pointed out 
the Russians have founded a settlement at the mouth 'of that river, 
and if a line is continued due east- from that station, it comes to a 
point where the Atrek forks, and as the Russians consider the 
southern tributary to be the Atrek, this leaves Merv, or Marv, and 
the valley of the Murghab to Russia. Merv is an important place, 
the capital of the rulers of Persia of the House o Togrul, and 
and there is an easy road from the city to Herat, which again opens 
the way to Kandahar. The right of Persia to Merv and the valley 
of the Murghab, which is separated by a wide desert from Khiva 
‘and the Oxus, ought therefore to be recognised. As to Herat and 
Kandahar, they would come within what Mr. Disraeli would call 
an inconsistent and unnatural development of Russia, which might 
involve hostilities, for arbitration is cut of the question in questions 
of pure conquest and aggrandisement. 

In the mean time there can be only one opinion, in the presence 
of possible complications and eventualities, that it is in the interest 
of Great Britain, Turkey, and Persia, to open a southerly line of 
communication with one another, and with India. Even Austrian 
statesmen have pointed out how greatly British interests are con- 
cerned in the speedy realisation of this line, and it is a positive re- 
proach to our intelligence and spirit of enterprise that, in the face 
cf the dangers with which we are threatened, it should remain for 
foreign and friendly powers to point out to us what our policy 
ought to be. 


NEW EXPEDITION TO MESOPOTAMIA. 


The proprietors of the Daily Telegraph having offered the sum 
of one thousand guineas to cover the expenses of a fresh expedition 
to Mosul, under the conduct of Mr. George Smith, it is pleasant 
to have to record that this liberal offer has been accepted by the 
trustees of the British Museum, with the sanction of the Lords of 
the Treasury, who have allowed Mr. Smith six months’ leave of 
absence to carry out the proposed researches. It might, however, 
have been thought that a person of such pre-eminent ability as 
Mr. George Smith has shown himself to be as a decipherer, could 
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just as well have followed up his successes at the British Museum 
as on the plains of Mosul. Any hardy, intelligent man could 
have carried out the excavations necessary to disinter the monv- 
ments and legends of old, and leave it to Mr. Smith to interpret 
them. 

Nineveh and Nimrud (Resen?) have also been pretty well 
exhausted; whilst the plain of Shomamok, with its numerous 
mounds—the probable site of Calah—still requires to be examined, 
Still more so do the north and south of Central Mesopotamia, 
The Assyrian ruins at Arban (Habor), and other sites on the 
river Khabur (Chaboras) have been only partially explored. The 
plains of Serug and Harran, and the mounds on the Nahr Goza— 
the river of Gozan and the Upper Khabur—in Gausaritis, as E] 
Gaa and others around the “head springs” (Ras al Ain), and the 
probable site of Halah of the Captivity, are as yet untouched. 

When also will the innumerable tells or teppehs—mounds of 
ruin—in North Syria be explored? They may, probably, prove 
to be richer in Greek and Roman and even early Muhammadan, 
Crusading, and medizval relics, than of those of Assyrian times; 
but they, nevertheless, present an untried and most promising field 
of inquiry to the archeologist. 


NAPOLEON III. AS AN AUTHOR. 


One of the most respectable features in the character of the late 
Emperor of the French was his attachment to literary pursuits. 
Whoever has perused his commencement of a “ Biography of 
Julius Cesar”—a work in which no amount of pains and labour 
was spared, and all that imperial power could command in the 
way of obtaining correct topographical and archeological informa- 
tion, was brought into service, as also his previous works, his 
treatises on the history of artillery in warfare, his description of 
the isthmus of Central America, and its projected ship canals; and 
still more, his works and essays on general politics, most of which 
were composed while in exile, or in prison, must admit that a man 
whose capacity of brain placed him between a Cuvier and a 
Dupuytren, was not only an earnest student and a correct and 
forcible writer, but that he was also gifted with comprehensive 
powers of grasping his subject, and originality of thought, by 
which to place it in a new and striking light. 

His first publication was issued in 1832, under the title of 
“Réveries Politiques.” This was followed in 1833 by a “ Projet 
de Constitution,” and by ‘‘ Deux Mots & M. de Chateaubriand sur 
la Duchesse de Berry ;” the latter in verse. He published the 
same year his “Considerations Politiques et Militaires sur la 
Suisse.” In 1836 was issued a “Manuel d'Artillerie & !Usage 
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des Officiers d’Artillerie de la Republique Helvétique,” and this 
was followed in 1841 by a little tribute: “Aux Manes de 
’Empereur;” by “ Notes sur les Amorces Fulminantes et sur les 
Attelages;” and by his “Fragments Historiques.” In 1842 he 
ublished his ‘“‘ Analyse de la Question de Suisse,” and in 1843 
fis “Réponse & M. de Lamartine.” Again, in 1844, a tract on 
the “Extinction du Pauperisme,” and in 1846 his celebrated 
“Tdées Napoleoniennes.” 

The works of Napoleon III. have appeared several times in a 
complete form, the last edition having been published in four 
volumes, between 1854 and 1857. The “ C&uvres Militaites” of 
Napoleon III. were also published, separately, in 1866. Lastly, 
the two first volumes of the “Histoire de Jules César,” a work 
which has been translated into several languages, appeared in 
1865 and 1866. 

It is not so generally known that the pamphlets entitled 
“Politique de la France en Algerie,” published in June, 1865; 
the “Carte de la Situation Militaire de Europe,” published in 
October, 1868; and the “Titres de la Dynastie Napoleonienne,” 
_ published in December, 1868, emanated from the same fertile pen. 


EDWARD BULWER—LORD LYTTON. 


Although late in the field, it would be a dereliction of duty and 
respect, and it would be doing injustice to our own feelings, to 
pass over the loss which literature has sustained in the decease of 
one of its most eminent representatives—Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton. 

The successful administrator, the brilliant orator, the sparkling 
essayist, the admirable dramatist, the most versatile and accom- 
plished man of his time, the magician who carried us with him 
withersoever he would; into the cloudland of fable and fancy, into 
the spiritual abodes of dreamy love, into the domains of noble 
ambition; anywhere, everywhere, as his own wandering and soar- 
ing prompted him; the man of letters, the politician, the kindly 
lavourite of society, the student, the scholar, the statesman, the 
country gentleman; greedy death, it has been justly observed, has 
swallowed up all these in the single person of Lord Lytton. 

Truly England, and indeed the whole world into which the 
breath of genius can penetrate, is a loser by the passing away of 
lts most charming and successful exponent, and the average of 
living worth and literary power is materially lowered, when he 
Who raised them by his rare and transcendent abilities, by his 
Wonderful attainments and by his almost unmatched industry, is 
taken away from us. 

Lord Lytton was, it is to be observed, not only editor of the 
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New Monthly Magazine in 1833, but he was also a frequent con- 
tributor to its pages under other distinguished editors—more es 
cially when under the charge of the eminent novelist, William 
Harrison Ainsworth. He died in harness, the brilliant story of 
“The Parisians” still passing through Blackwood’s Magazine, 
There was indeed no amount of industry, no stretch of versatility 
to which he was not equal, and so also there was no proof of 
unwearying labour, no effort of the imagination, and no fresh 
evidence of genius that was not to be anticipated of him. 


FRONTIERS OF AFGHANISTAN. 


It appears from the last despatch published upon the Central 
Asian ae addressed by Prince Gortchakow to Count 
Brunnow, and dated Jan. 19—31, 1873, that the Russian govern- 
ment has decided upon accepting the line of boundary laid 
down by England, and which cedes the Turkestan provinces of 
Afghanistan to Shere Ali. These provinces extend from Wakhan, 
at the foot of the Pamir Steppe, by Faizabad, or Badakshan, on 
the Upper Oxus, and Kunduz, Khulm or Tash Kurgan, and Balkh, 
on tributaries to the same river, to And-Khuy, the country of the 
Alieli Turkomans, and Sir-i-pul, the country of the Mongolian 
Seherai; in fact, as the boundaries are marked on Vambéry’s map. 

There was, probably, no alternative to secure the alliance of 
Afghanistan, but to uphold the integrity of. the monarchy, other- 
wise 1t would be impossible not to admit that it would have been 
wiser to have limited our responsibilities to Afghanistan, south of 
the Hindhu Kush, with a defensive frontier, than to have become, 
to a certain extent, responsible for the maintenance of order over 
an extensive territory, the limits of which are ill-defined, the 
frontiers exposed, and its chieftains often at variance with regard 
to the tenure of land; and that in Central Asia, contiguous to 
Russia at Samarkand, and altogether removed from the natural 
boundaries of India. 

The opening of the Euphrates Valley, which so much more 
concerned the interests of Great Britain and India than the 
protectorate of Turkestan provinces in Central Asia, has at the 
same time been shelved—at all events for the time being—by Her 
Majesty’s government. Is it possible that the concession thus 
made by Russia has had (from mere courtesy) to be met by a far 
greater concession on the part of England? Some account of the 
(rontier between the Uzbeg and Afghan States, now, as foretold 
in the Proc. of Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xvi., p. 341, “the line of 
division between the Russian and British-Indian Empires,” will 
be.given in yext number. 


